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LIFE OF MADAME DU CHATELET. 


[With an elegant Portrait.] 


ABRIELLA-Emilia Tonnelier-de Breteui!, Mar- 
chionness du: Chatelet, was descended from a very 
ancient family of Picardy, established at Paris far above 
three hundred years. She was the daughter of the Baron de 
Breteuil, introducer of foreign princes and ambassadors at 
court, and was born on the 17th of December, 1706. At 
avery early age she displayed great strength of genius and 
vivacity of imagination, She sheweda peculiar fondness for 
the belles-lettres, and devoted great part of the early period 
of her life to the study of the ancients. Virgil, above all, 
was her favorite author, She had a wonderful attachment 
to'the Eneid, and even began a translation of it; but, un- 
luckily, that work was never brought to a conclusion, She 
was, likewise, remarkably fond of perusing the works of 
the best French poets, and could repeat the most beautiful 
and striking passages of them. She applied also to foreign 


languages ; and, in a little time, made herself so far mistress 
VOL. X. t § of 
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of the English and Italian, as to be able to read Milton and 


Tasso with ease. 

Madame du Chatelet, however, did not confine herself to 
the study of the belles lettres only. Metaphysics and ma- 
thematics were objects also of her pursuit ; and Leibnitz, a 
philosopher equally profound and ingenious, was the guide 
whom fhe chose to direct her in this new path. By close 
application she was soon enabled to write an explanation of 
that celebrated German’s philosophy, under the title of 
Infittutions of Phyfics, which she composed principally for 
the use of the Count du Chatelet-Lomont, her son. If 
this work is entitled to praise, on account of the order and 
perspicuity observed in it, the preliminary discourse, which 
Voltaire justly calls a master-piece of eloquence and reason- 
ing, is undoubtedly highly interesting. In this discourse, 
which is addressed by the Marchioness to her son, she first 
shews, that one of the most sacred duties‘of men is to pay 
the strictest attention to the education of their children ; 
after which she requests that he would take advantage of the 
dawn of reason, and endeavour to preserve himself from that 
ignorance which is so common’ among persons of his rank. 
** You must accustom your mind early,” says she, “ to 
thisk, and to find resources in, itself; you will be sensible 
throughout life what comfort and consolation arises from 
study ; and you will even see that it can afford pleasure and 
delight.”” She then advises him to apply principally to 
natural philosophy ; gives an account of the plan she 
proposes to follow in her lessons ; and traces out, in a few 
words, how much that science has been indebted to those 
philosophers who have appeared since Descartes. In ex- 
plaining the system of the latter, and that of Newton, she 
relates the violent disputes they created, and exhorts him, at 
the same time, to guard against party spirit, which always 
impedes the discovery of truth. “ It is assuredly very ‘un- 
reasonable,’’ continues she, ** to make a kind of national 
affair of the opinions of Newton and Descartes. When a 
book in philosophy is in questian, we ought to. ask if it be 
gocd; and not whether the author is an Englishman, a 
Frenchman, or a German.’’ Madame Du Chatelet ex- 
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horts her son, also, not to carry his ‘respect for great men 
to an excess bordering on idolatry. These reflections, 
presented with equal strength and sentiment, lead her inseit- 
sibly to speak of Leibnitz, and the ideas of that philosanher 
on metaphysics; but in this part she seems to deviae from 
her own precepts, and to fall into that enthustasm against 
which she cautions her son. This’slight fault may, however, 
be very readily excused in a preface, which contains abun- 
dance of useful maxims, and ap excellent analysis of the work 
for which it was intended. 

Madame Du Chatelet had too much judgment, avd was 
too ardent in the pursuit of truth, to dwell long on the 
chimeras of metaphysics ; she readily quitted, therefore, the 
imaginations of Leibnitz, in order to, sive herself up to the 
clear and perspicuous doctrine of Newton, Having, by 
close application, gained a complete knowledge of that emi- 
nent philosopher’s principles, she undertook the arduous task 
of making a translation of them from the original Latin 
into French, which she published with an admirable com- 
mentary, and by this enterprize rendered an essential service 
to science. 

This commentary, which is far superior to the transla- 
tion, is composed of two parts, and is preceded by a short 
history of astronomy, from Pythagoras to the present time. 
The first part contains an explanation of the most re- 
markable phenomena of our system ; afid the second, an 
analytical solution of the principal problems which relate to 
it. When we reflect on the dryness of the subject, and 
the little analogy it has with the delicacy and vivacity of the 
fair sex, we cannot help admiring the abilities of the au- 
thoress, and calling to mind the following lines, which Vol- 
taire addresses to her, in his Epistle on Newton’s Philv- 


sophy. 


Comment aves-vous pu dans un age encere tendre, 
Melgre les vains plaisirs, ces ecuetly des beaux jours 
Prendre un vol si hardi, suivre un si vaste cours, 
Blarcher apres Newton, dans cette route obscure, 
La labyrinth immense ou se perd la nature, 
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Spite of those pleasures which too oft engage 
The youthful mind, unguarded yet by age, 
How could you soar, and, w’,!:so vast a flight, 
Great NewTon follow, ang) yet follow right, 
In that dark course, hid from the light of day, 
Where Nature’s self is forc’d to go astray ? 


Madame Du Chatelet’s manners were no less estimable 
than her talents. Though formed by her figure, her rank, 
and her knowledge, to be distinguished from the greater 
part of thuse among whom she lived, she seemed never to 
be sensible of those advantages which she enjoyed. She 
was fond of glory, but without ostentation. ‘* No female,” 
says M, de Voltaire, ‘yever possessed so much knowledge ; 
and yet no one ever shewed her learning less. She spoke 
on scientific subjects to those only whom she thought she 
could instruct, and never with any view to call forth ap- 
plause.” This portrait must undoubtedly exhibit a just 
likeness of Madame Du Chatelet, for no one had a better 
opportunity of knowing her character than the person by 
whom it is traced out. Every one, ‘almost, is acquainted 
with the close intimacy which subsisted between this cele- 
brated lady and Voltaire for nearly twenty years. The 
taste which they each had for philosophy and the belles- 
lettres, served to render this connexion extremely agree- 
able, especially to the latter, who seems to have derived no 
small benefit from it. Without the advice of his illustrious 
friend, many of his pieces, perhaps, would not have con- 
tained such .a number of beauties. On every thing he 
wrote Madame Du Chatelet was consulted, and her criti- 
cisms were always so propet, that her counsel was generally 
followed. 5 ; 

A woman, who has no other merit than that of being 
learned, 1s certainly wanting.in her duty to society. No 
reproach, however, can be thrown out against Madame Du 
Chatelet on this head. Her fondness for study never made 
her forget what she owed to her family: she took upon 
herself the care of the education of her son, whom she in- 
structed in geometry ; and she did not think it below her to 
enter into all those details which are required in the manage- 

ment 
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ment of a house. Instead of delighting in slander, or ri- 
dicule, she often became the advocate of those who in her 
presence were made the objects of either. She possessed so 
much greatness of sou., that though she perfectly knew that 
she was exposed to the hafts of malice, she never shewed 
the smallest desire of being revenged on her enemies. A 
pitiful pamphlet, in which one of those authors, who de- 
light in blackening reputations, had made very free with 
hers, being put into her hands, she said, ‘ that if the au. 
thor had lost his time in writing such useless stuff, she would 
not lose hers in reading it ;”? and next morning she exerted 
herself to liberate him from prison, even without his know- 
ledge. - ». 

All that Madame Du Chatelet can be blamed for is, that 
she took too little care of her health, and sacrificed it to her 
glory. Long before her death, she foresaw the fatal stroke 
which at length carried her off. Being then apprehensive 
that sufficient time would not be left for her to finish the 
commentary she had begun on Newton’s Principia, she de- 
voted every moment almost to it, and by these means 
hastened her dissolution, in order to secure immortality to 
her works. ‘* She perceived her end approaching,”’ says 
Voltaire, “ and by a singular mixture of sentiments, 
which: appeared to be at variance, she seemed to regret life, 
and. to meet death with intrepidity. The melancholy 
thought of an eternal separation sensibly affected her soul, 
and the philosophy with which it was filled, made her re- 
tain all her courage. A man who, tearing himself sadly 
from his weeping family, is calmly making preparations for 
along voyage, is only a faint portrait of her firmness and 

rief ; so that those who beheld her last moments, felt 
doubly, by their own affliction and regret, the loss which 
they sustained, and admired at the same time the strength of 
her mind, which blended with so affecting a sorrow so un- 
shaken a constancy.” . She died at Lunneville in the year 
1749, aged forty-three, some time after she had been de- 
livered of achild, She was a member of several foreign 


academies. 
B 3 OLD 
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OLD WOMAN. 


: NO. LIIN. 


’ 


\ TOST people in business make it a rule, and it is an 
AVL excellent one, to wind up their accounts with the 
close of the year, and to commence the new with fresh 
credit, and a-clear statement of profit and loss. I feel it 
my duty, also, to discharge my remaining debts of corre- 
spondence, which have accumulated in proportion as 1 have 
been better known, and to shew that I am not unmindful 
of those who are pleased to think of me, It has ever 
been a maxim with me, to observe ailgthe decenctes of re- 
spect and attention to the pul'ic: a private friend may be 
often gained without merit, and lost without cause; but no 
one ever laboured assiduously and honestly to deserve the 
patronage of the public, without being: in some measure 
successful; and no one ever slighted it, who had occar 
sion to be a candidate for its favour, without being ruined 
and undone, 

With a declaration of thefe principles I introduce the 
following epistles ; and if any of them have waited long for 


a reply, it was more from their nature, and the necessity I 
was under of throwing them into one number, than from 
oversight and neglect. Perhaps, too, I thought, and my 
readers will think with me, that there was no urgent ne- 
cessity for their immediate appearance. 


* Dear Mapa, 

“ I am a plain, honeft, industrious, painstaking man, 
as any in South Wales, who toil hard for the benefit of my 
family, and am up early, and go to bed late; while spouse 
is either snoring in bed, or playing at cards with her neigh- 
bours ; and during the day her chief employment, when I 
am at home, is to find fault with me; and when I am 
abroad, to be running in search of every foolish fashion, 
and squandering away ty money. ‘This is not very agree- 
able to me, you may be sure; but as Mary has grown grey 
with me, L have learned to bear as much as can be 

borne,—= 















































‘ever; and yet, dear Madam, it was this very circu 
‘that occasioned the fracas about which I wish to 


‘on something hairy, 1 made no*doubt but it must: be what 
“I was searching for; and accordingly, clapping it on my 
‘head, I sallied forth, and mounting my horse, rode about 
en miles before breakfast. 


6 Lady’s wig !? I repeated; ‘© I did not know that ladies 


-wore wigs:’ but on going up to the glass, I found that I 


‘that, had I not been ashamed and confounded, I should 
have burft out into a laugh myself. In short, I cut such 
a ridiculous figure, that 1 hastened home again, and: enter- 
ing my house by a back way, ran up stairs, juft as deary 


‘us, what have you got my wig, you nasty brute ?? 
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borne.—Grown grey! good Lord! if she had heard me 


say so, she would have been more bitter against me 






ise 
with you. 

You must know then, that one morning, as I got up 
in the dark, I groped about for my wig, which by some 
means had been misplaced ; and happening to lay my hands 


‘© When I stopped at the inn, the hostler, as civil’ a 
fellow as lives, no sooner saw me, than he burst out into a 
horse-laugh. * Master Jenkins,’ says he, * you have put 
on your wig wrong side before!’ ¢ That may be,’ fays I, 
* for it was done in the dark.’ Wiaithout more to do, I 
walked into a room, and rang the bell for some tea ; when 
a pert puppy of a waiter entering, grinned in my face, 
and told me, I had run away with some lady’s wig. 


had, in reality, got such a laughable thing on my head, 


was rubbing her eyes, and attempting to rise. ‘ Mercy on 


‘. Holloa,’? saysI, * exchange is no robbery : if 1 have got 
your wig, I have left you mine, which I think is quite as 
becoming.’ With this she flew into the moft violent passion, 
protesting I had played this trick, merely to expose her, and 
to make it known that her locks were not her own, 
¢ Mary,’ quoth I, ¢ I have firft exposed myself by ap- 
pearing in such a thing; but take it; and I promise you it 
shall never cover my scalp again.’ One word led to another ; 
and though 2 month has passed since this incident, she has 

never 
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never been in temper with me, nor do I know what to do 


her, 
Now, dear Madam, is it not very strange, that ladies. 
| my Mary & a lady too) should be so fond of a fashion 


which they are ashamed to own; and put off and on an 
artificial head of hair with as much sense of impropricty 

and caution of being seen, as they would toss off a glass of 
hollands, or pick a pocket? Do write something on the 

subject ; and if ladies muft wear wigs, let them wear them. - 
openly ; for I hate ail false appearances, and cannot bear 

spouse should be so plaguy frumpish about a piece of nalty 

hair, in which, perhaps, a beggar had the original right, 

-and only parted with it to get rid of his uamates, 

“© Yours, 
* Davin JENKINS.” 


The Orv Woman presents her compliments to Mr, 
David Jenkins, and advises him not to meddle with ladies’ 
wigs in future ; for it isin vain to contend with fashion, or 
to argue againit its absurdities. Though the Old Woman 
did not know that wigs had yet travelled into South Wales, 
where the simplicity of nature is seldom sported by art, 
yet she wishes Mr. J. to know, that it is nothing uncom. 
mon in the metropolis for ladies to have wigs of different 
colors and forms, for morning, noon, and night; fora rainy 
day, a fine day,:a ball or play night, and a fire-side night. 
Nature has long been out of fashion in towns, except in 
constantly approaching to nudity ; and as she is likely to be 
driven from her last retreats in Wales, she probably must 
take refuge among the Cherokees, the Chickisbaws, the Tar- 


tars, and-the Hottentots. 


6 Dear, old ghostly Counsellor,. 
*¢ And supposed Doctress, 

** Do you know any thing about monkeys, lap-dogs,. 
and parrots; three animals which I value more than three: 
thousand of my own species ? Poor dear creatures ! what I: 
suffer when they are ill! and sorry am I to say, that 
scarcely a Way passesin which Pug is not troubled with: 


the: 
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§ 
the vapours, Chloe with squeamishness and want of appos 
tite, and Poll with the sulks. When one is playful, ihe 
other is sad; and when I should be delighted with the ens 
sertainment afforded by one favorite, another is out of tem« 


Wipe, or indisposed. As you have lived long, of course you 


have seen a great deal, and know something about all them 
kind of things. Pray then, for once, leave your morals, 
q@@ur reflections, your gibes, and your jeers, and write a 
paper on the best methods of feeding, breeding, educating, 
and curing the three great pleasures of my life. If you are 
au author by profession, I am sure a volume on this subject, 
adorned with colored plates, and handsomely printed on 
fine wove paper, would command a rapid and extensive 
sale ; and you may put down my name for fifty copies. 

‘© Think of the dear creatures,—do, Humanity to beasts, 
you know, is a virtue of the first magnitude; and if I 
find you wanting in that, 1 shall think you not only oid, 
but ugly, eross, crabbed, and a witch. 

‘¢ Yours, as you attend to Pug, Chloe, and Poll, 
6 ARTEMISIA THORNBACK,” 


The best answer to wanton impertinence is silent cone 
tempt; yet I have given Miss Thornback’s letter a place, 
that some poor author, if he thinks proper, may have an 
opportunity of adopting her EE which certainly possesses 
some novelty, and might perhaps take with ladies of Miss 
Thornback’s taste and way of thinking. I have also 
another object in publishing it, that I may expose her to 
that ridicule which she weakly attempts to throw upon meé, 


© My good, old Lady, 
¢¢ Tam the mother of a young family, and during the 
winter evenings we are often at a loss for something to amuse 
and exercise our ingenuity. We have exhausted enigmas, 
charades, trayspositions, rebuses, conundrums, and such 
kinds of jew a’ esprits ; and as I have heard of dramatic 


proverbs, but know not their legitimate structure and com- 


position, will esteem it a favor, if you will inform ". of 
tihase 
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athese particulars, which I doubt not will be equally agree- 


able to many more among your, numerous readers. 
‘6 Tam, with sincere esteem, 
‘© Your most obliged 


‘ Anna HoMELOVE.” * 


f- In reply to Mrs. Anna Homelove’s letter, I have to 
inform her, that dramatic proverbs are generally pieces 4 
one act, in which a few characters are introduced, such , 
2 family party may supply, founded on some particular well- 
known proverb, and written with a view to its illustration, 
When the little drama is acted, or rather recited, by those / 
who have studied it, the audience, if strangers, are caf 
vited to try to discover and name the proverd on which the 
fabric is reared. As proverbs are the maxims of wisdom, 
this affords no small share of entertainment and instruction; 
®and to form a consistent fable, and fill up the characters, 
is an exercise of skill that genius need not blush te 


possess. 


‘i 





en 


ANECDOTE of the CELEBRATED METASTASIO. 


ITEN Metastasio’s circumstances were far from 
affluent, and he was merely an assistant writer 
for the Opera, under Apostolo Zeno, a gentleman, | 
with whom he had contracted a great-intimacy, un- / 
expectedly left him fifteen thousand pounds. Though 
this sum would have raised the poet to that happ, 
state of affluence which at that time he had not the 
slightest reason to expect, yet the moment he heard 
that at Bologna his friend had a number of indigent 
- relations, he immediately resolved to set out for that 
place, for the purpose of searching out the most de- 
serving among them, and dividing that wealih between 
them, which he thought he had no right to retain ; 
** For,” said he, “ ceriainly my friend only meant me 
to be the agent of his bounty, and to find out those 
amongst his relations who deserved jt best.” 
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CeEr To tut EDITOR or tae LADY’s MUSEUM, 
S1R, 

PTT HE ladies’ dress seems to be a never-failing subject of 

discourse: whatever public affairs may demand at- 

* B. tention, the dress of the dear creatures must never be for- 

® = gotten; and so much is this now become a national affair, 

that, at the commencement of the nineteenth century, atu. 

in a very enlightened age, there are two or three publica- 

tions which appear monthly toeteach the ladies how to put on 

their clothes: and in the intermediate time, between three 

or four hundred paragraphs, squibs, and sarcasms, are 

printed in the newspapers for the same laudable purpose— 

to clothe the naked. It seems, therefore, quite unnecessary 

to trouble you with remarks on a subject so common and 

so hackneyed. My maxim with dress is, to let it alone; 

it will always find its level ; and, whether becoming ‘or ab- 

surd, no fashion fasts long; and what is not of long durae 

tion, may, I think, be tolerated by us men, who, whatever 

\, Our opinion may be of certain articles of dress, are not obliged 
“to wear them. 

But yet, Mr. Editor, the ladies do sometimes adopt such 





JO. whims as one cannot heip criticising on a little; and a 
fashion has just come to my knowledge, whicl: seems singular 
rom enough io merit a place in your Museum. This, Sir, is a 
iter species of NecxLace made of Jamaica pepper, or, as 
lan, it is called in the language of the kitchen—all-spice.—You 
un-/; & may see them in every shop: the all-spice is first boiled, 
ugh & then strung with beads alternately, and when cold, the all- 
Peo Of spice becomes hard as before. Necklaces of this composi- 
the | tion at present adorn the fair necks, and are pendent from 
ard the fair bosoms, of our fair ladies. ; 
ent Now, in the name of wonder, Mr. Editor, who in- 
liat vented this ? or why, out of all the’ substances in the crea 
dee tion, antmal, vegetable, or mineral, should all-spice be 
eee cliosen for a -purpose hitherto executed by diamonds, by 
1 5 pearls, and artificial beads of a thousand beautiful hues ? 
—e I have in vain questioned all the females of my acquaintance 
ee as to:the origin and uses of this West Indian produce, taken 
from our broths and our soups to exalt female beauty ; but 1 
To ea get no answer, no ratvonal account, why all-spice is 


preferred, 
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preferred, or why grey pease would not have been full as 


coming, and more patriotic, as growing on our own lands. 
If any of your correspondents, therefore, can illustrate this 
invention, I shall think myself very much indebted to him ; 
and I doubt not, so will most of your readers, whether they 
have, or have not, heard of all-spice necklaces. 

If I may be allowed, on so important a matter, to ha- 
zard a conjecture, I would presume that some medicinal 
virtues may be expected from this invention ; but yet I 
confess that my conjecture receives neither strength nor 
good manners from the consideration of the uses to which 
pepper is usually applied, We all know what it does in 
gingerbread, and what in broth; but how it is to operate 
round the neck we are yet to learn. Still I am unwilling to 
give up the conjecture ; for we know that many medicines 
usually taken inwardly, such as bark and opium, may be ap- 
plied outwardly to produce an effect which is commonly less 
violent than when swallowed. Who knows, therefore, but 
all-spice may be medicinal in necklaces P And who knows 
but that this may be a new system of female medicine ; in 
which the most disagreeable drugs which were formerly with 
great difficulty rendered palatable, may now be made orna- 
mental ; and that in time a fine lady may prevent all the evil 
consequences of colds caught at routs, balls, dances, &c. by 
going to public places, dressed in a course of physic ? 

Fevers, for example, so frequently the fatal consequence 
of midnight air, might be prevented by instructing the 
friseur to use James’s Powder ; and, to prevent lesser, but 
still very inconvenient, complaints of irregular living, and 
dancing, and jaunting, and late hours, what could be more 
handy than a necklace strung with analeptic pills ? For 
coughs and derrible colds, a bandeau of pectoral lozenges 
would have, in every sense of the word, a prodigious fine 
effect. 

~ chis the only probable conjecture I can form on this 
invention : it is the best I can form, but I have not the 
hardihood to say it is the best possible. However, if any 
of ycur readers will impart a better, I shall be glad to re- 
ceive information on so important a subject; 


I am yours, &c, OQ. X. 
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DE VALCOUR AND BERTH A: 
OR, 
THE PREDICTION FULFILLED. 


A ROMANCE, 


CHAP. I. 


But while he measur’d o'er life’s painful race, 

In Fortune’s wild illimitable chace, 

Adversity, companion of his way, 

Still o’er the victim hung with iron sway; 

Bade new distresses every moment grow, 

Marking each change of scene with chanze of woe, 


FALCONER, 


_ inhabitants of the Castle di Montalpine had re. 
tired to their respective apartments, ere the ponte- 
rous bell tolled the midnight hour. Bertha counted the 
heavy lengthened notes, and then, with psipiating heart, 

stole from her chara! ber; first ascertaining, that her at- 
tendant, Rosa, was in a —— sleep. Anxious to ineet 
her expecting husband, she descended the spiral stur-case 
with a light and cautious step. unfastened the postern ga’ °y 
and entered the wood. Looking back over the gloomy p.le 
she had passed, she had the satisfaction to bad thot every 
light was extinguished within the castle. The moon 
einerged from her obscurity with splendor, and lighted the 
agitated Bertha on her way to the hovel where De Valcour 
awaited her. ** You must be almost frozen in this place,’ 
said Bertha, ‘¢ I am already shivering: I have a com. 
fortable fire in my apartment, you may safely venture.” 

De Valcour threw his arm round her waist, and accompa- 
nied her back to the castle. As they passed the grand 
portal, a gleam of light sone through one of the upper 
casements. Bertha started. * I thought all were ir-ic- 
pose for the night. That sila leads to my father’s 
apartment ; what can induce any one to go thither at this 
hour ? The bell at that moment struck one, and the light 
TOL. Be C was 
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Was extinguished. Bertha smiled, and endeavoured to 
seem gay, thereby to re-assure her lover, who would have 
returned to his miserable hovel, rather than expose her to 
the risk of detection. ‘* We have nothing to fear,’’ cried 
she, with encreasing chearfulness. ‘* The Baroness is in- 
disposed, and sleeps in a distant apartment: perhaps my 
father has been to enquire how she is. At any rate, that 
suite of rooms is so remote from those I occupy, that we 
need feel no alarm.’”? She had scarcely spoken, when a 
shadow passed along the wall which both distinctly per- 
ceived ; though uncertain whether it was that of man or 
woman. ‘They halted in breathless trepidation. De Val- 
cour placed his hand upon his sword; but a motion from 
Bertha checked his impetuosity, as she pointed to the tall 
trees on the other side of their path, where the shade slowly 
glided in a distant avenue, and then totally disappeared. 
The moon-beams now fell full upon the face of Bertha : 
her cheek was pale with terror, her lip quivered, and her 
icy hand fell motionless by her side. ‘ Bertha, my love, 
look up,” cried the agomized youth: * strive against this 
weakness. A moment’s delay now may prove our ruin, 
Let me leave you in security, before 1 go to explore this 
mystery.”? ‘* Leave me, Julian!” exclaimed Bertha: 
« Ah, could you leave me in this dreadful state of alarm ? 
rather iet us brave our fate. I shall die of terror, if you 
abandon me now.” ‘They had by this time reached 
Bertha’s apartment: the lamp was burning on the table: 
Rosa still slept soundly ; and the thearful fire blazing in 
the chimney, revived their sinking spirits, enabling them to 
discourse tranquilly of their present situation and future 
prospects. 

“I fear, Julian, we have done very wrong,” said Bertha, 
dejectedly, ‘* in marrying without my father’s consent. 
Should I never succeed in removing his cruel prejudices, 
not even your love will preserve me from wretchedness. 
Hope, and your ardent assurances, miay flatter my senses, 
but reason ch is my glowing fancy with the recollection of 
my disobedience.” 
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** Call not our conduct by so harsh a name, my lovely 


bride,’ " said Julian, pressing her to his heart. * Surely, 
in the sight of heaven, you are not disobedient. Your 


father encouraged and sanctioned our love. He took me an 


orphan into Yq protection ; gratitude to him, and love for 
his beauteous daughter, were the first sensations which gave 
value to my existence. He beheld our affection with appa- 
rent a dell ght.?? 

‘* You have often promised to tell me your story, Jus 
lian. eee you amuse ine with it now: it will serve 
io beg le us from melancholy thoughts.”’ 

‘Phe recital will poorly repay your curiosity, Bertha : 
your affection for me can alone ‘render it interes sting, A 
slight recollection remains in my mind, of a venerable 
looking woman, whom I used to call mother. Our habi- 
tation was indifferently furnished; yet we enjoyed all the 
comforts, and sometimes the luxuries, of life. The trans- 
actions of one day, as the most important of my little his- 
tory, is also the freshest in my memory. My mother had 
desired me to amuse myself with my toys till she returned 
from market, and on no account to stir from the bed on 
which she placed me. She had not been gone many mi- 
nutes, when two strange-looking men entered : one of them 
caught me in his arms ; and when I endeavoured to - 
out, stifled my cries, by grasping my throat brutally : the 
other opened every hues and closet, uttering pers Aon 
which I did not understand; and at length having con- 
cluded his search, covered me with his cloak, and carried 
me away in his arms. My little frame was convulsed 
with agony, and his threats alone made me stifle my fears. 
He had placed me before him on a horse, which fled with 
great swiftness. The unusual fatigue rendered me almost 
ceseneible, The man who carried me, often spoke to hs 
companion in a complaining tone, diel the other answer d 
with reproaches. A fierce quarrel ensued, At length I 
distinguished the following words in rotation, which was 
he only part of their conversation I unienced. ‘ Place 
ke brat on the ground, and let us settle this dispute at the 
sword’s point. ‘The Chevalier shall see who serves him best. 
C2 ‘ I want 
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‘ I want not to fight,’ replied the other sullenly : § I only 
wish the reward to be shared equally.’ While they were 
debating, a party of horsemen approached: the villains 
a»peared dismayed. * It would be useless to return,’ 
suid one of them; * we should be overtaken: Jet us hide 
the boy ; and let us give them battle.’ “He immediately 
dismounted ; and placing me behind a hedge, applied a 
whistle to his lips, the sound of which echoed through the 
forest ; and soon a fresh party of horsemen appeared, He 
then threw a parcel of papers into my lap. ‘ Take care 
of these,’ said he, ‘and keep yourself concealed till 1 come 
to you.’ By this time a brisk firimg was commenced: the 
sound terrified me, and I vainly tried to shield my ears 
from the dreadful noise. Disregarding his injunctions, I 
ran with all my strength from the spot where death seemed 
to menace me. What few papers my little hands could 
grap, I still held fast, nor stopped tll, exhausted with 
fatigue and terror, I sunk down in a public road. It was 
there I was found by your father, who, passing with his 
domestics, formed tne benevolent design of protecting me, 


in compassion for my wretched helpless state.”’ ‘* But the 
papers,” said Bertha:. * what did they contain ?” 
‘* They were letters without any signature, Here they 
are.’ Bertha took them, and in the first read these 


words: 


** Good Maud, be careful of our dear Julian. Every 
supply necessary for your pleasures and comfort shall be 
punctually remitted: he must as yet remain with you; 
but be cautious, as usual; for should he be discovered, 
his life will be the forfeit. This will be delivered by a 
trusty messenger, by whom you may send word if you have 
any wants or wishes ungratfied.” 


The second ran thus: 


“© Fernando, you must set out directly. 1 cannot 
join the party to-night: but I can depend on your 


punctuality. Leon may attend you. Tell Maud to re- 
s1gf 
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sign her charge unmediately int? your hands ; but be 
careful not to delay an unnecessary moment. Should she 
refuse, force must ‘settle the business.” | 


‘© This mystery 1s impenctrable,” said Bertha, * and 
conjecture is bewildered.” “ It is indeed,” replied Ju- 
lian; * for it seems by the contents of those letters, that 
my very life depend, on secrecy ; and to the Baron only 
have I revealed the events I have just related, His kind. 
ness has hitherto prevented my feeling the want of parental 
love. But now, Bertha, how changed are my prospects ! 
Fatal to us was the hour in which he first beheld the 
beauteous, the haughty Valeria: she first taught hin to 
treat my humble suit with disdain: for though the Baron, 
strictly honourable, has never acquainted her with my 
real story, my being poor and obscure are sufficient crimes 
in hereyes. Our love was then forbidden. Caprice, not 
justice, dictated the mandate, which turned me a fricndless 
wanderer from the hitherto hos pitable Castle di Montalpine. 
Disdaining this unmerited ignominy, we dared to ratify our 
vows of _— by holy, though secret union ; and surely, 
my Bertha, no sin attends on the transgression. Cruel 
necessity alone compel us to doit: ied though awhile 
we part, heaven wi!l prosper virtuous iui and crown 
our Te- union with peace and honor. 

ertha shook her head prophetic ally : a tear stole down | 
co an ‘ A heavy 2) yprehe nsion at my heart,’”? catd 
she, ‘ tells me, that day is far distant. Your profession 
is full of danger ; you a y fall: or should my father nor 
live to retract his fatal protbition—Oh, Julian, a thous 
sand dreadful suggestions fillimy fancy. Forgive my fears, 
and do not doubt my affection: but, indeed, J am very 


' wretched.”’——-She leaned her head on his shoulder, and 


wept bitterly. De Valcour would have consoled her 3 
but a deep groan caught lus attention ; and Bertha, too, 
started at the sound. ‘** Heaven protect us,” she exe 


claimed ; ** what was that?”? ‘* Nothing, bui the wind,” 
said Julian, furcing a smile. ‘* Your nerves are weak, 
and you yield yourself a prey to superstiuon, Come, 


3 COME, 
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come, rally ; you would make a coward of a soldier. See 
. how the clouds gather ; we shall have a tempest: behteve 
. me it was only the wind.” ‘ Well, then,” said Bertha, 


‘© you had better return to the abbey. I will awaken 
iF Rosa ; her pratile will divert me. Go, go.” He plainly 
perceived that she was fearful of his being discovered in the 
B castle ; and, to quiet her, departed. As soon as he was 
i) beyond hearing, and her listening ear counted every re- 


treating step, Bertha roused her domestic. The thunder 
rattled in tremendous peals round the castle ; and the vivid 
lightning gleamed in through every .crevice of the dilapi- 
dated building. Rosa was even more terrified than her 
mistress, and clung round her for protection. A loud 
shriek was presently heard; but drowned by such a terrific 
crash as threatened total destruction to the fabric. Bertha 
fell on her knees; Rosa sunk beside her ; and both re- 
mained in fervent prayer, till called to active exertions by 
the sound of the alarm-bell, which soon roused every ser- 
vant in the castle. Bertha hastened to her father’s charnber, 
where she beheld him lifeless, dishgured, .and bloody ; 
while the Baroness franticly shrieked, tore her hair, and 
called aloud for vengeance on the murderer. The castle 
was ineffectually searched ; no assassin could be discovered, 
Bertha was carried senseless to her apartment, and the Ba- 
roness shut herself up from the sight of every one. Father 
Ambrose, the confessor of the neighbouring convent, was 
sent for: his pious exhortations were the only means of re- 
storing tranquillity to the distracted family : the sanctity of 
a his manners, his active benevolence, humanity, and piety, 
THE created him many admirers, among whom the Baroness was 
not the least zealous. 

Bertha, by some unaccountable prejudice, did not feel 


ig for the father that _enthusiastic veneration professed by 
AY: the rest of the family; but. his subsequent good offices, 
a) ik -and friendly advice, to herself and Julian, soon taught 
f i i her to condem her former Scepticism; and to him she un- 

burthened every secret care: ‘To him only was the Lady 


Valeria accessible, and he succeeded in regulating her de. 
portment to the observance of decent grief, 
Valeria 
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Valeria was the illigetimate daughter of an Italian Noble, 
dissipated and profligate ; her earliest days had been passed 
in gaiety and luxury ; and the love of pleasure, pomp, and 
power, were her leading principles. Her father’s affluence, 
and high favor in the cabinet, had occasioned her to be re- 
ceived into the first company ; but an early attachment be- 
tween her and one of rank far beneath her father’s ambi- 
tious views, had drawn on her his displeasure. Valeria 
Was too mercenary to give up her expectations, and had 
sufficient art to calculate every probable advantage ; there- 
fore, doubting the stability of her lover’s affection, should 
she be abandoned by her wealthy father, she contrived to 
gratify her own passion without offending him. And Ans 
tonio Adimeni, soon satiated by indulgence, released the 
Jady from her vows of fidelity by withdrawing from Naples. 
Valeria was not too constant for her peace. Chance led 
her into the presence of the Baron di Montalpine: he was 
captivated by her beauty, and the wily Valeria neglected 
no lure to secure her conquest. Age has its follies; nor 
are they inferior to those of youth. The Baron, delighted 
with the blandishments of a young and lovely girl, in a 
short time made her his wife. Valeria no sooner beheld the 
blooming artless Bertha, than envious hate filled her ma- 
lignant bosom. She beheld, too, the fondness of the Ba- 
ron for his adopted son, the orphan Julian, with equal 
aversion ; and the hopes of benefit to her future offspring, 
made her resolve to ruin the views of the young couple. 
By slow degrees she rekindled the sparks of family pride 
in the mind of the Baron ; ridiculed his weakness, or chid 
his injustice to his own chitlions s bade him look forward to 
the providing for a natural heir, and not impoverish him 
by bestowing his fortune on a beggar. ‘These arguments 
had the desired effect on the weak Baron, and he soon grew 
cold in his behaviour to Julian. The spirited youth could 
ill bear unmerited slight ; and his resentful deportment in- 
creased the evil. Unmindful of all his former promises, 
the Baron thought he acted full generously, when he gave 
De Valcour a commission in the army , and dismissed him 
from the castle, with a peony lain to think no 
more of Bertha, unless he would draw on his head a Pa 
rent’s 
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rent’s curse. Love was too deeply engraven on the hearts 
of Julian and Bertha to be erased by this cruel mandate ; 
and, thoughtless of consequences, the impetuous youth suc- 
ceeded in persuading the yielding girl to a private marriage, 
least fraud or force should throw her into the arms of 
another, before fortune should enable him to return, and 
claim her with a father’s blessing. Father Ambrose per- 
formed the ceremony, and Bertha sacrificed her obedzence to 
her dove. De Valcour, then half blest, retired indignantly 
from the castle, and found a temporary asylum at the Mo- 
nastry of St. Francis, where he could sometimes hear of 
Bertha; and, by the friendly aid of Father Ambrose, oc- 
casionally wandered to the castle, and obtained a private in- 
terview with his beloved wife. Such was the state of af- 
fairs in the Castle di Montalpine, on the might of the shock- 
ing incident before related. Bertha remained in a lethargy 
of grief tli the succeeding evening, when the sound of the 
vesper-bell at the monastry reminded her, that in a few 
hours she must prepare to see Julian, It was their lase 
promised interview ; but it was her intention to desire he 
would not leave the abbey tll her father’s will had been read, 
[To be continued. ] 


—<~ 
BON MOT IN FAVOR OF AN IRISHMAN. 

DISPUTE happening between two officers on 

board a vessel, whose crew were a mixture of 
English and Irish, the officer who was partial to the 
latter country asserted, that the lower class of English 
did not inherit that quickness of intellect which the 
Irish possessed ; and a bet having taken place. upon the 
subject, it was to be decided by the answer which each 
countryman gave to a question that was proposed, 
The question was first proposed to the English sailor, 
and it was, “* What he would take to go up blind-fuld 
ina hard gale?” “ IT would take a mouth’s pay,” ree 
plied the iellow. ‘ And you, Paddy,” enquired the 





' other officer, turning to him, “ what would you take?” 
* Why, my dear Honey,” replied he, “ I would, ine ’ 


deed, take very fast hold !” 
PUPII, 
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PUPIL. 


NO. FY. 





‘* Were it good 
To set the exact wealth of all our estates, 
All at one cast, to set so rich a main 
On the nice hazard of some doubtful hour?” 


T° gaming cannot be tolerated by the dictates of 
reason, and the impulse of humanity, it is very 
evident, that the hazard of the prime jewel of life, 
the soul, whose worth is above ten thousand worlds, is 
an affair of infinitely greater moment—A duel—O name 
it not in Britain; let it not be said that a Briton would 
so far forget himself, and barter his reason for the 
madness of folly. 

The following lines were sent to me some time ago, 
with the strictest injunctions to publish them; but be- 
ing fearful lest they might tend to harm, instead of 
good, I withheld them. My friend remonstrated; 
I answered, and pleaded my exceptions, which he 
over-ruled. He observed, that the paper can afford no 
plea for duelling, but rather an objection, or antidote 
against it, by painting the agonies of the mind at that 
awful moment, when hope and fear, joy and terror, 
love and hatred, by turns usurp possession of the. 
soul, and rack the frenzied brain with wildest madness. 
I have, therefore, consented to the publication as ge- 
nuine and authentic, that the idolized fair may use 
their powerful interest in deterring their lovers from 
such a fatal measure; or at least form an idea of what 
the mind of sensibility undergoes, previous and ulterior | 
to the satisfaction of the demands of honor. |, 


Written « few Hours previous to a Duel. | | 


What is it makes me sad, solitary, | ae 
And unsocial ?—Is it the fear of death? 
Why does my hand tremble, and why my heart uP 
Beat with such a fluttering? Is it Virtue, | ae 
Expiring : 
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Expiring Virtue, struggling to be free, 

‘T’ emancipate itself from this vile frame? 

No! No! Nor fear of death, or punishment 

Fternal, can thwart me from my purpose. 

Virtue, heaven-descended maid, still reigns, 

Still holds her empire is my bosom.— 

Whence then this cloudy vapour, that o’erwhelms 

My frantic soul ?—Can it be conscience, 

That blushes at my resolution P—No; 

Driv’n by necessity, kind heaven itself 

The crime will pardon, and forgive the deed. 

An insult offer’d to myself 

I could have born with manly firmness, 

And forgiven th’ agressor; but to hear 

A friend, the dearest friend on earth, revil’d, 

Slander’d, and called by opprobrious names :— 

It is too much,—Revenge! Revenge! Revenge l q 
How still the night! Ee 

Scarcely a breath of air-disturbs the foliage 

Of coming spring—Ha! solitary gleam 

Of feeble moonshine, welcome to my soul; 

And if thou canst, irradiate my heart. 

Ah! tis gone—farewell for ever! 


> * #* *#* &§ * * #* @© * ea 


The clock strikes two; double the hour, and. thes 
The dread moment is arriv’d when one of us 

Shall] bathe our brows in death. Farewell, my friends, 
Whom love, and duty, bind so near my heart. 

Two short hours more, perhaps, I’m gone for ever! 
Lend me your prayers!—Ah! how sweet the sleep 
That sits upon your eyelids at this hour, (7 
Unconscious of my fate! 
Sleep soft, my friend, whose wrongs I now avenge, 

And may no dreams terrific tell thy soul, 

Or whisper that thy reputation bleeds. 

Farewell; perhaps, I ne’er may see thee more. 

Perhaps!—Ah forbid it, heaven! 


+ + * + * * * - * + * 











Perish my fears— 
My cause is just; I’ll wrap my broken heart 
In placid smiles, and—Ah, Maria, farewell! 
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THE MATRIMONIAL CREED. 


HOSOEVER will be married, before all things 

it is necessary that he hold the conjugal faith . 

and the conjugal faith is this, that there were two ra- 

tional beings created both equal, and yet one superior 

to the other, and the inferior shall bear rule over the 

superior; which faith, except every one do keep whole 

and undefiled, without doubt he shall be scolded at 
everlastingly. 

The man is superior to the woman, and the woman 
is inferior to the man, yet both are equal, and the 
woman shall govern the man, 

The woman is commanded to obey the man, and 
the man ought to obey the woman. 

And yet they are not two obedients, but one obe- 
dient. 

For there is one dominion nominal of the husband, 
and another dominion real of the wife. And yet there 
are not two dominions, but one dominion. 

For like as we are compelled by the Christian verity 
to acknowledge, that wives must submit themselves to 
their husbands, and be subject to them in all things : 

So are we forbidden by the conjugal faith, that they 
should be at all influenced by the wills, or pay any ree 
gard to their commands. 

The man was not created for the woman, but the 
woman for the man. 

Yet the man shall be the slave of the woman, and 
the woman the tyrant of the man. 

So that in all things as is aforesaid, the subjection 
of the superior to the infeilor is to be believed, 

He therefore that will be married, must thus think 
of the woman,-and the man. 

Furthermore, it is necessary to submissive matri- 
mony, that he also believe rightly the infallibility of 
the wife. 

For the right faith is, that we believe and confess, 
that the wife is fallible and infallible. 

Perfectly 
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Perfectly fallible and perfectly infallible, of one err- 
ing soul, and unerring mind, subsisting: fallible as 
touching her female sex. 

Who although she be fallible and infallible, yet she 
is not two but one woman, who submitted to lawful 
marriage, to acquire unlawful dominion ; and promised 
religiously to obey, that she might rule in folly and 
injustice. 

This is the conjugal faith ; which, except a man bes 
lieve faithfully, he ought never to be married. 

ELizae 
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THE MILLER. 


AN ANECDOTE. 


PERSON, remarkable for riding a fine horse in a 
nobleman’s hunt, excited his Lordship to enquire, 
who he was? when being informed he was a miller, 
and rented a mill of his Lordship, he desired his steward 
to raise his rent, urging, if he could afford to ride 
such a horse, he must have a good bargain of the mill, 
The miller, however, rode as usual; when the noble- 
man enquired of his steward if he had obeyed his 
orders: on being answered in the affirmative, he told 
him to double hisrent. Still the miller hunted. When 
some accidental circumstances brought the parties in 
conversation, his Lordship mentioned, that he was in- 
formed he rented a mill of him, and believed that his 
steward had raised his rent twice lately. ‘ Yes, and 
please your Lordship, pretty handsomely.” ‘“ Well, 
aud can you afford to pay so much?” “O yes, my 
Lord; it makes no odds to me; it is your tenants pay 
for it.” ** How so?” “ Why, when your steward first 
raised my rent, I took a little more toll from them ; 
and when he doubled it, I did the same.” ‘ Oh, if 
that’s the case,” answered his Lordship, “ pray take 
the mill at the old rent.” 
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THE LADY’S MONTHLY MUSEUM. 
TO THE 


EDITOR or tHe LADY’s MUSEUM. 





AM one of those unfortunate beings, who certain- 
ly may date the distresses they are doomed to 
encounter, from the natural easy turn of their mind; 
for the evils which I have experienced from what is 
generally considered as a blessing to its possessor, I 
can trace to the very earliest period of my life. As, 
during childhood, I was always remarkable for this 
sweetness of temper, I was a general favorite with all 
my mother’s friends, who made a point of showing 
that they preferred me to my brothers, by indulging 
me with a constant succession of toys. These marks 
of preference, instead of contributing to my happi- 
ness, were generally productive of vexation and grief ; 
for my brothers used no ceremony in taking ‘them 
from me, or treading them to pieces under their feet. 
Though the loss of my toys were a source of much 
uneasiness, yet I always preferred allowing them to be 
taken to acting upon the defence; for though I was 
stronger and stouter than any of the party, yet I felt 
a most unconquerable aversion to fight. Do not sup- 
pose that this originated from cowardice; for I really 
believe I should not have dreaded attacking a bear; 
but I had such an invincible dislike to inflicting pain 
upon those I was attached to, that I never recollect 
giving one of them a blow. When I went to school, 
I still felt the same repugnance ; for I knew not the 
sensation of antipathy, or dislike; and the moment my 
peaceable disposition was discovered, I was continual- 
ly rendered miserable by its abuse. 

To prevent you from conceiving this arose from pu- 
sillanimity, I must mention a circumstance, that oc- 
curred when I was about fourteen years of age, which 
will convince you it was not from personal apprehen- 
sion, that I became the victim of oppression, or the 
tool of caprice. Amongst the number of boys who 
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were under the care of my master, there was only 
one who ever treated me with friendship and esteem ; 
and my affection for this lad was so extremely ardent, 
that I have often avowed myself the aggressor, to 
screen him from disgrace. The moment any mischie- 
vous plan was suggested, Charles Lushington was sure 
to aid the design; and a certain number, one evening, 
determined to break through the boundaries for the 
purpose of robbing a neighbouring garden of its fruit. 
‘Though I felt not the least desire of becoming a mem- 
ber of this association, yet, as it was an office of 
some danger, I resolved to attend my friend; and for- 
tunate it was; for I enjoyed the felicity of thinking I 
had been the means of preserving his life. It was de- 
termined that Charles and myself were to scale the 
wall of the garden, and to hand the fruit over to those 
on the outside; but scarcely had he set his foot upon 
the premises, when a great mastiff sprang upon him, 
and instantly tore him down. Fortunately I had a 
stick capable of resistance, which I had procured for 
the purpose of aiding me over the wall, with which 
I aimed such a blow at his antagonist, that he instant- 
ly let go his hold, and flying upon me with redoubled 
tury, tore off the whole flap of my coat. My situa- 
tion, doubtless, was extremely perilous; but I struck 
my adversary a second blow upon the head, which made 
him reel back two or three paces; and the next that I 
gave him, stretched him dead. I flew to the assist- 
ance of my friend, whom I found dreadfully mangled, 
as the creature had absolutely torn a large piece out 
of his arm; and I was under the necessity of running 
to the house for assistance, and exposing the whole 
of our depredating scheme. I had the happiness, 
however, of being told, that the wound was not dan- 
gerous; and the gratification of hearing him call me 
the preserver of his life. I have mentioned this cir- 
cumstance, merely toconvince you, that it is not froma 
cowardly propensity that I have always felt inclined 
to 
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to yield, but from a natural dislike to altercation. and 
antipathy to contention and dispute. 

As I was the elder son, and extremely fond of agri- 
cultural employments, my father (who was a gentie- 
man farmer) soon took me home, to assist him in the 
care of his estate; but just as I came of age, 1 had 
the misfortune to lose this excellent parent, and it 
was long before I recovered the shock of his death, 
‘Then it was that I suffered from the easiness of my 
temper; for 1 became the dupe of my servants, and 
the tool of my pretended friends. ‘The former I for- 
gave when contrite for dishonesty ; and the latter were 
continually appealing to the humane feelings of ny 
heart. 

Though I patiently attended to the expostulations of 
my mother, who was continually pointing out instances 
where my good nature had been abused, yet I had 
not resolution to withstand the numerous applications 
which were continually made upon my purse. ‘The 
only method she thought likely to save me from de- 
struction, was to furnish me with a prudent and care- 
taking-wife, who would have influence enough over 
me, to prevent the easiness of my temper from ulti- 
mately depriving me of the comforts of life. Every 
family in the neighbourhood, where the young /adies 
were marriageable, were examined by my poor mo- 
ther with a scrutinous eye; and Miss Fanny loresight 
bore the palm froin her competitors, and was allowed 
to be the only one calculated to make me a proper 
wife. 

As I had always had the highest veneration for my 
mother, I naturally yielded to her advice; yet I could 
not help wishing, in an affair of such moment, she 
had consulted my own inclination in the choice. I 
could not help allowing that Miss Fanny had beauty 
to recommend her; but there was a shrewdness in her 
countenance, and a sharpness in her voice, which, in- 
stead of inspiring me with love and tenderness, pro- 
duced an emotion that resembled fear. ‘These sensa- 
D2 tions 
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tions were increased upon my drawing a comparison 
between the soft manners of Miss Placid, whom, from 
a school-boy, I had admired, and whom my mother 
could only object to, from that easiness of temper 
which she theught much too similar to my own. 

In a luckless hour, I vielded to the solicitation of 
my parent; and offered my hand, though my heart was 
estranged; and in the course of a fortnight after the 
declaration, made Fanny the Mistress and Master 
of my fouse. ‘There is a proverb amongst our sex, 
which I had often heard mentioned, namely that “ a 
wife should be brought down in her wedding shoes ;” 
but my gentle companion chose to reverse it, and de- 
termined to lower me even in my nuptial boots, 
Though the day on which we were tied together (I 
will not use the term waited) was extremely beautiful, 
yet the roads were by no means clean; ahd as there 
was only one postchaise in the village, it was filled 
with my mother, the bride-maid, and the bride. My- 
self and companions rode on horseback to the in 
where we had determined to dine; and, upon our are 
rival at home, I naturally went to embrace her, with- 
ont even thinking of the dirt upon my boots. ** Good 


God! Mr. Pliant,” said she, in her usual sharp ae-_ 


cent, “ did any man ever think of coming near a lady 
in such a pair of boots! Why, we should absolutely 
spend a fortune in washing ! besides spoiling every bit 
of furniture in the room! [ assure you,” continued 
slie, “ [ am the very pattern of ucatness ; and 
nothing discomposes my temper so much as a dirty 
house.” 

I was so completely petrified by my wife’s behaviour, 
thai I was really unavle to make a reply ; but sneaked 
out of the room to fulfil her wishes, and had a great 
mind not to return for the night. My friend, Charles 
Lushingion, who had fulfilled the office of father, im- 
mediately followed me out of the room, and clapping 
me upon the shoulder, exclaimed, “ Why, Jerry, 
you are in for it, my man, I perceive; for I never saw: 
such 
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such a complete devil of a shrew! However,” continu- 
ed he, seeing me look dejected, ** Now, my man, now 
is your time ; and, by Heaven, you shall not take off 
your boots to please her; and I will go and add a lit- 
tle more dirt upon mine.” So saying, he snatched 
up the boot-jack, which I was just going to use. 

The idea of giving pain to my mother, by refusing 
to comply with her new daughter’s desire, induced me 
to brave all Charles’s raillery, and dislodge my 
boots before he returned; and after having done so, 
re-entered the parlour, where I observed my wife 
employed in taking the covers from the chairs; and 
looking at my mother with evident displeasure, she 
sald, ‘* I wonder, Madam, you had not ordered this 
to have been done before.” As my mother made no 
reply to this observation, and I had been obedient 
to the commands I had received, good humour seemed 
to be restored amongst us, until, in about a quarter 
of an hour, my dirty-booted friend returned, whose 
appearance threw another gloom over her features ; 
though she did not think it prudent to speak. 

From this specimen of my wife’s conduct, at a 
time when you would have imagined some disguise 
would have been used, you may form some opinion of 
my miserable situation; though it is. impossible for 
you to conceive one half of what I endure. Itis true 
I have married a most excellent economist; but I am 
almost obliged to give an account of every farthing I 
spend; and as to having company, that is out of the 
question, for I can never enjoy the society of a friend. 
The servants, who had all lived many years in the fa- 
mily, were dismissed without having given the least 
cause for complaint; and not satisfied with having 
the household affairs under her direction, she extends 
her authority into the fields, and so completely har- 
rasses all my work-people, that I can hardly get a 
man to drive the plough. 

If I remonstrate against the impropriety of her con- 
duct, and mildly intreat her not to interfere with my 
D3 concerns. 
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concerns, I draw down upon myself such a torrent of 
resentment, that I am absolutely unable to repel its 
force; for I would rather encounter the fury of a 
lion, than provoke the passions of my wife. — 

Disappointed, as I had been, in domestic happi- 
ness, I still derived pleasure from the society of my 
friend, who, as he resided within a few miles dis- 
tance, frequently spent a day or two at my house, 
My wife, it is true, never gave him a very flattering 
reception; for she had not forgotten the affair of the 
boots; but this was a matter of too little consequence 
to make Charles desist from his visits, or shorten his 
stay. About six months ago, he came to spend the 
day with me; and as it happened to be that which 
was destined to the duty of the tubs, it so completely 
put my wife out of humour, that she told him, if he 
staid, he would not have any thing for dinner but co/d 
meat; and upon my only requesting that one of the maids 
might fry us a few eges and bacon, she declared, that 
she would not suffer either to leave the wash ; adding, 
that if I chose to invite company at such times to din- 
ner, I might take upon myselt the office of cook. 

My friend did not make any reply to this piece of 
rudeness, but merely began humming a tune; whilst 
I, absolutely shocked at the treatment he received 
from her, called to the servant to bring our horses, 
and hurried out of the room. As I found it would be 
impossible to entertain Charles in my own family, I 
resolved we would dine together at an inn; and as 
there was a very good one about three miles distant, 
I immediately put on my great coat and boots; when, 
after giving some necessary directions to the servants, 
I returned, for the purpose of making him acquainted 
with my design, 

As I entered the room, I saw him folding up a piece 
of paper, on which I perceived he had written some 
lines; but I was so extremely agitated by my wife’s 
conduct, that I paid little attention to what he did, 
and merely intreated him to go to the Angel with me,’ 


where 
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where we might enjoy some conversation in peace. 
Though I was anxious to get out of the house, I 
dreaded to encounter my friend’s raillery, which I knew, 
upon such occasions, he was seldom inclined to spare ; 
therefore I could not help feeling both astonished and 
delighted, at finding that he never adverted to the 
theme. We spent the day with mutual satisfaction, 
and did not separate until a Jate hour: but, before 
I entered my uncomfortable habitation, all pleasing 
sensations vanished at the shrill voice ot my wife; and, 
upon stopping a few minutes before [ rapped for admis- 
sion, I heard her absolutely vociferous in the abuse of 
my friend. 

‘** Let him, if he ever dare, enter these doors again ; 
and I vow I will throw a whole bason of .water in his 
face,” I heard her plainly say, though I was at a loss 
to aiscover what was the circumstance that had 
brought him into disgrace. The moment the door 
opened, the secret was made public; and I again overs 
whelmed with a torrent of abuse; for my salutation 
was, “ You good for nothing fellow; and is this the 
way that your friend advises me to be used? Logged 
round the room, indeed ! Dipped in cold water! Bled 
three times a day! and fed upon horse’s meat !—The 
vilest of vile wretches! Oh! that I had him; for I'd 
throw a whole bucket of water in his tace.” 

Here passion for a few moments was the subduer of 
eloguence, and she burst into a violent flood of tears; 
at the same time declaring, that she would expose me 
to all my relations, and tell them how she had been 
treated ever since she had been a wife. Stunned, as 
I had been, by this volley of abusive epithets, it was 
some minutes before I could enquire from what cause 
they had been produced ; when she directed my eyes 
to the very paper which I recollected having scen my 
friend fold up; and which, she said, she found lying 
upon the table a few minutes before | came home. 
Advice 
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Adtice addressed to an injudicious Husband. 


Ah, Jerry! had you on that day 
When you were ty’d together, 

Declar’d you would have your own way, 
And wear your dirty leather, 


Ne’er had you then been doom’d to hear 
Your wife’s eternal clamour, 

More horrid to your oft tugg’d ears, 
Than Vulcan’s heavy hammer ! 


For many a tug and thump, I fear, 
Has been your hapless fate ; 

Or else you could not let your dear 
Completely rule her mate. 


For my part, had it been my doom 
To meet with such a vixen, 

Each morn I'd flog her round the room, 
J swear—————by Nelly Nixon! 


Fhen I would souse her ina tub 
Of water—very cold; 

Then would I swear—and then. I'd. snué, 
Until J tam’d the scold. 


Sangrado’s plan I’d then pursue,. 
And bleed her thrice a day ; 

Then if I found that did not do, 
I’d feed her on chopp’d hay. 


Now, Jerry, do but try my plan; 
For I can’t bear to see 

An honest, hearty, worthy man 
Become a fool like thee. 


Fhe moment I had perused this specimen. of my 
friend’s talents, 1 was no longer astonished at the sa- 
lutation I received; but vainly endeavoured to calm 
the tumult which the indulgence of them had pro- 
duced. All I could say, in defence of his conduct, 
seemed 
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seemed but to add fuel to the flame; and at length 
I was obliged to consent to his never visiting me, and 
that I never would wound her’ feelings by mentioning 
hisname. ‘The next morning, theretore, [ was under 
the necessity of writing poor Charles a letter, and, in 
the most civil terms I could make use of, forbid him 
my house; yet, at the same time, assuring him, that 
my freendship was unalterable, and that I flattered my- 
self with the hope that we should frequently meet. 

‘lo this untortunate letter he has never made me 
any answer; and, what sliocks me more, I hear, men- 
tions me as a poltroon, who has sacrificed a friends ship 
the most tender, merely to please the caprices of a 
wife for whom he cannot feel the shadow of esteem. 

[have not stated my case to youtor the purpose of ask- 
ing your opinion how to act, tor 1 am become so much 
the creature of Aabit, that I cannot be guided by ade 
vice; but [think it wight prove a warning to those Bene- 
dicts who have the misfortune to possess a shrew tor 
their wives. ‘Fhe affair of the d00ts ought not to have 
been passed over; it was the ground-work of my de- 
gradation, and the destroyer of my peace; for had I 
shown a manly spirit upon the occasion, I might have 
lived a life of tranquillity and ease. Happiness, with 
a temper like my helpinate’s, it would have been the 
height of folly to expect; but I certainly might have 
enjoyed some degree of comfort, and not have been 
held up as an object of contempt. Every good qualifi- 
cation should have some boundary, beyond which it 
ought not to extend; yet, froma natural compliancy 
of | temper, I have destroyed my domestic happiness ; 
and relinquished my friend, in whose society alone | was 
capable of tasting happiness, and whom I had been 
attached to from the earliest period of life. 

I am your constant reader, 
JEREMY PLIANT. 


—_ 
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RETALIATION. 


AN 


Anecdote related by Dr. Burney in his Account of 
Massachuset’s Bay. 


OME years ago, a commander of one of his Majes- 
ty’s ships of war, having been stationed for some time 
at Boston, received orders to cruise for the joint pur- 
pose of protecting our trade, and watching the mo- 
tions of the enemy ; and, after an absence of two or 
three months, unluckily returned on the sabbath-day. 
The moment this gentleman’s wife was informed 
that the ship was in harbour, she hastened down to 
the beach; when her husband, delighted with this 
proof of her affection, sprang from the boat, caught 
her in his arms, and, in the presence of many wit- 
nesses, repeatedly embraced, and pressed her to his 
heart, 

This interesting scene of conjugal felicity was beheld 
by the superstitious inhabitants with horror and dis- 
gust, who conceived it an absolute profanation of all 
religious decorum, to have testified such emotions on 
@ day dedicated to God. The next day he was sum- 
moned to appear before the magistrates, who severely 
reprimanded him for the indecency of the act; and, 
after having given him many pious admonitions, order- 
ed a certain number of stripes to be inflicted upon his 
back. 

As flagellation is a very common punishment in 
that country, the inflicting it was not considered as 
any particular mark of disgrace; and the captain was 
just as well received in every socicty after the degrad- 
ing circumstance as before it had taken place. Not- 
withstanding this behaviour on the part of the inhabi- 
tants, the son of Neptune’s pride had received a wound 
not easily to be cured; and though he stifled the indig- 
nation 
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nation that glowed within his bosom, he was determi- 
ned to have ample revenge for the deed. n & 

As soon as he had received orders to return to Eng- Bie a 
land, he waited upon the principal inhabitants at whose ai. 
houses he had been entertained, and particularly upon 
the magistrates who had taken so much pains to in- 
struct him in the decorum that was due to the sab- 
bath-day. 

After expressing the sense he retained of their kind- 
ness and civility, he invited them to spend the last 
day on board his ship, that he might have an opportu- 
nity of testifying his gratitude for the numerous and 
friendly attentions he had received. The polite invi- 
tation was readily accepted; the day was spent with 
the utmost conviviality and glee; and the party re- 
solved to stay till the very moment that the ship was 
getting under sai], At length it arrived; the anchor 
was a-peak, the sails were unfurled, and the boat was 
in waiting to convey them from the ship, when the 
captain, after taking an affectionate leave of them, 
kindly followed them to the deck. There the boatswain 
stood ready to receive them, with the cat-of-nine-tails 
in his hand; and the crew were all placed in order 
for the purpose of witnessing the ludicrous scene. 
The captain again repeated his gratitude for their 
kindnesses, a just sense of which, he added, he should 
ever entertain; and only wished he had possessed the 
ability of making them a more ample return. ‘ One 
point of civility, however,” continued he, ‘I trust 
I can now recdmpence,’ and immediately reminded 
them of the disgraceful manner in which he had been 
used; and giving the signal to the crew, they were 
instantly pinioned, and the boatswain commanded to 
take his revenge; when, after each receiving three 
dozen of lashes, they were put into the boat amidst 
three hearty cheers. The ship instantly set sail for 
England, and was very soon out of sight. 
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THE JUVENILE MONITOR. 
BY EDWIN. 
NO. Ill. 
ON FRIENDSHIP. 


¢* Without a friend 
The world is but a wilderness.”’ 





HOUGH there is certainly a very large portion 

of positive evil in the world, and many severe 
afflictions to be encountered in our progress through 
it; yet it is an undeniable fact, that there are many 
circumstances which greatly and happily tend to alle- 
viate the bitter cup of human vicissitudes ; among the 
most prominent of which may be ranked, a familiar 
intercourse between persons united in regard for each 
other, by similarity of taste and sentiment. 

Friendship has been beautifully styled the medicine 
of life; and, indeed, its effects are so happy in sooth- 
thing the agitated spirits, and composing the afflicted 
heart, that the title has been most aptly and tenderly 
applied. When we picture to ourselves any prospects 
of future happiness, friendship immediately presents 
itself to our consideration as a chief ingredient. Its 
effects are of the most placid nature; they soothe the 
distressed, animate the prosperous, and foster the 
most amiable susceptibilities of the human mind. Friend- 
ship undoubtedly redoubles all the enjoyments of life, 
and greatly softens all its miseries. In the giddy 
hour of popularity, or in the smiling season of pros- 
perity, when the sun shines, and not a single cloud 
darkens the horizon, the good council of a friend 
will instruct us so to gather their “ brief rose-buds,” 
that we may be the better prepared to endure the “cares 
and crosses of humanity,” the anxieties and vicissi- 
tudes of life, and the inevitable approach of death: 
it will teach us the only true and genuine advantages 
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of affluence, which consist, not in idly squandering, 
and impiously dissipating, those good things with 
which an indulgent Father has blessed us; ‘not in 
licentiousness and parade ; not in gaming and profliga- 
cy; but in charity and universal benev. lence; in re- 
lieving the destitute and needy, and raising up our for- 
Jorn brother, whose wasting form betrays. the desola- 
ting hand of ruthless poverty ; whose spirit the effron- 
tery and malice of an unfecling world has broken, and 
whose best affections its ingratitude has blunted. Thus 
by pursuing the pure dictates of religion in our pileri- 
mage through this probationary sphere, by distribu- 
ting the good things with which we abound, and ena- 
bling our friends to participaie in our successes, shall 
we obtain real and permanent satisfaction, It is the 
peculiar privilege of friendship, to check the advances 
of pride and arrogance when fortune smiles upon us ; 
and by painting the evil effects of these vices, we shall 
save our friends from many sorrows, In short, a true 
friend is one of the greatest blessings we can enjoy, 


and one oi the richest treasures of life. In prosperity 


he may do good, he may distribute, he may advise ; 
and in adversity, he may pour the balm of consola- 
tion into the bosoms of his suffering brethren ; he may 
demonstrate his friendship by substantial acts of pe- 
cuniary assistance, by disinterestedness and fidelitys 
When the piercing blasts of misfortune assail us, and 
when the heavy hand of affliction presses hard upon 
us, then it is that the divine effects of friendship (if I 
may be allowed the expression) are most eminently 


conspicuous; then it is their powerful influence is most 


affectingly displayed ; and then it is they shine forth in 
meridian splendour. 

If such be the delightful effects of friendship, sure- 
ly moge need not be said, to induce us to seck for 
some sympathizing breast, wherein we can enjoy its 
true pleasures. But let us not hastily form our opi- 
nion: the heart of man is deceitful above all things; 
a great caution is requisite in the choice 
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of a friend, in whose faithful bosom: we can conceal. 
our cares, ‘Tepose our confidence, and lay open the 
most secret sentiments of our hearts. We are not, to 
seek for him in the haunts of dissipation, but in the 
abodes of innocence: we are not to attach ourselves 
to him on account of his riches or titles, but from 
tried experience, and a striking similarity, in. virtue, 
taste, and sentiment. 

Let us, however, endeavour to point out, some of 
those circumstances by which friendship will best. be 
cherished, when once obtained. Although a certain 
degree of familiarity is absolutely necessary, inorder 
to the undisguised interchange of opinions, and to the 
imparting instruction and advice, yet there is a degree, 
tuo, of conscious dignity to be supported, which. will. 

eflectually prevent what the old adage has so justly 
observed, viz. ** that too much familiarity breeds con- 
tempt.” And hence it is, that family dissensions fre- 
quently arise, and brothers, brought up in the purest 
bonds of fraternal affection, suddenly disengage them- 
eclyes, and instead of being, as nature dictu+es, inva- 
riable friends, they become even reserved and jealous 
acquaintance. Again, friendship will best be kept 
alive by continual intercourse; for absence often 
strikes deep at the root of this most invaluable, quali- 
ty. In absence, different pursuits occupy the atten- 
tion, different examples are followed ; and: in a few 
years, so entirely changed may be the disposition,. 
that our stripling triendships are quite undermined, 
and rising mahbood disowns its schoolboy intimacies. 
Good humour is undoubtedly one of the sweetest, in- 
yrédients in the cup of humanity. If, therefore,. we 
ate auXious to cherish the friendships we have already 


forme:!, we must preserve this estimable quality with 


sedulous attention. In fact, without it, all social, 
ali iriendly @nteiconrse must cease, aad the World 
become a state of languid indifference, or peevish. dis- 
content, 
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The enjoyments of friendship will, I affirm, com- 
municate genial warmth and brightness to social life ; 
and, in retirement, it will present to us incalculable 
pleasures. ‘¢ A little peaceful home bounds all my 
wants and wishes: add to this, my book and friend, 
and it is happiness.” 

Before I conclude this youthful attempt to promote 
the happiness of my fellow creatures, I would beg 
leave particularly to exhort my young readers (because 
T conceive friendships are seldom formed but in the libe- 
ral and susceptible period of life on their entrance 
upon the busy theatre of the present world, solicitous- 
ly to look tor’some congenial friend, in whom they 
can confidently repose, and, after having observed 
him with unwearied attention, and proved him indeed, 
then I most earnestly exhort them to cling to him as 
an invaluable blessing; to nourish, by every means, 
the sympathetic emotions of his bosom, and to quit 
him but with life. Here let me caution them against 
the dissipated and fashionable circles: the conversa- 
tion of their votaries may be agreeable, and their at- 
tentions pleasing; but will they not desert us in the 
hour of adversity, and leave us poor orphans, desti- 
tute in the wilderness? Much I fear that, in a re- 
verse of fortune, if weighed in the balance, they 
will be found wanting. 

Let us, then, seek for friends in those circles where- 
in pleasure and virtue are united: and thus shall we 
‘secure, in true and disinterested friendship, those 
soothing joys, without which this world would have 
little to interest us. But, reader, if it be thy unhap- 
py lot to climb the rugged steep of life, or experience 
‘the quick advancing step of approaching infirmities, 
without a friend; if suddenly, and unexpectedly, the 


only bosom that, throughout the world, throbs an-: 


xiously for you, be destined to beat ng more; fly, ah, 
fly! I beseech you, to religion: dwell upon the affect- 
ing, yet delightful, theme, that one day you shall 
meet—to part no more.—If even such afflictions as 


these (which heaven avert) should befall you, 
E2 “Ou! 
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“* Oh! yet bear on; 

He, who sustains the bleating lamb, shall feed 

“And comfort you; meantime, the heavens’ pure beam, 
‘¢ That breaks above the sable mountain’s brow, 

‘* Lighting one after one, the sunless craggs, 

‘* Awakes the blissful confidence, that here, 

“© Or ina world where sorrow never comes, 


‘6 All shall be well.’”’ 
G. B. 





Chester, Dec, 20, 1802, 





<r 


ANECDOTE OF A Poon IVIDOIW. 


OME time after the earthquake at Lisbon in the 
year 1755, a poor widow came several times inte 
the ante-chamber of the court, and, though frequently 
ordered to retire, she constantly returned the next 
day, saying, she must speak to the King. At length 
the time arrived when she saw His Majesty _passing 
by, on which she immediately advanced towards him, 
presented a casket to him, and spoke as follows: 
* Sire, behold what I have discovered among the rub- 
bish of some of the ruined edifices by the great earths 
quake. Iam a poor widow, and have six children. 
That casket would relieve me from my present dis- 
tresses, but I prefer my honor, with a good conscience, 
to all the treasures in the world. 1 deliver this to 
your Majesty, as to the most proper person to restore 
: to its lawful possessor, and to recompense me for 
he discovery.’ The King immediately ordered the 
pe to be opened, and was struck with the beauty 
of the jewels which it contained ; after which, speak- 
ing highly in praise of the widow’s honesty and disin- 
te restedness, he assured her of his protection, and or- 
dered 90,000 piastres (3s. 7d. each) to be immediately 
given to her. His Majesty farther ordered, that pro- 
per search should be made to discover the real proprie- 
tor; and, if their researches should prove fruitless, that 
the tewels should be sold,and the produce ‘appropriated 
to the use of the widow and her children. 
FALSE 
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FALSE DELICACIES: 
A COMEDY, IN THREE ACTS, 
‘ROM THE FRENCH, 





DRAMATIS PERSON. 
Lucinpba, @ young Widow, 
Creria, @ young Widow, her Friend. 
Tut Marguis D’Orvatn, Lover of Celia. 
Tue CHEVALIER DE St. Atain, his Frrend. 
Rose, Luctnda’s Woman, 





The Scene kes in Celia’s Country House. 


ACT I. SCENE I. 
The CHEVALIER and the Marguis. 


Chevaliere [| LOST no time the moment I received your 
letter, But pray, my dear Marquis, ex- 
plain to me in what manner I can serve you. What then 
has happened ? Are you no longer that passionate lover, 
ready to receive the reward of your constancy ? Is Celia’s 
heart no longer the same, or is yours changed ? . 

Marquis. No, Chevalier: I adore Celia more than 
ever: and I flatter myself I am still beloved; and yet she 
throws fresh obstacles every day in the way of my happi- 
ness; and at the moment when I ought to be so, a false 
delicacy intimidates and stops her. Satisfied with the sen- 
timent she inspires, she is not sufficiently so with that she 
feels. She doubts her heart ; she would be more sure of 
it: and this trouble and uncertainty have tormented me for 
these three months past. 

Chevalier. You mean to say, she ts afraid she loves you 
not enough to marry you: a very scrupulous woman, 
truly. Ido not, indeed, remember one more odd and novel 
in its kind. 

Marquis. You may jest, and perhaps are right in so 
doing ; but if you knew love, and all the refinements of 
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Chevalier. Such miseries ever occupy men of such ele- 
vated notions as yourself: delicacy with you is a delicious 
source of metaphysical tricks, sweet reconciliations, and 
sublime sacrifices. In treating upon, in analysing, in 
raising you to the clouds, you imbibe a sincere admiration 
for yourselves, and a profound contempt for the remaining 
scum of mankind. But tell me, my dear Marquis, tell 
me, how it ever entered thy head, to consult me on all 
this, and to chuse such a terrestrial being as [ am, as an ar- 
bitrator on so abstract and subtle a dispute ? 

Marquis. It is because I love thee, and cannot but con- 
fide to thee whatever interests and concerns me, in spite of 
thy gaiety, blunders, and inconsistency. | 

Chevalier, But what wou!d you P 

Marquis. That you speak to Celia, and make her listen 
to rcason. She has a fnendship for you, perhaps she will 
believe you: besides, disinterested counsel always persuades 
the best. 

Chevalicr. Be it so; she wil! tell me she no longer loves 
you, and I must support the contrary, and prove, it too; 
nothing more casy. 

Marquis. She will tell thee a hundred times, that she 
never loved any but me ; thit she loves me more than ever ; 
but jshé is afraid it is only a simple sentunent of preference, 
a disguised friendsmp under the name of love ; a. passion 
tobe sought for at the bottom of the soul, for him she 
would make her lover and her husband. What dost thou 
laughaat ? 


Chevalier, Lask your pardon, my frend; but it is at 


you, your emphasis, and cloquence. What unheard-of re- 
verles are in your head! Muay I die if I understand a word 
of it. My dear Marquis, thy head is a little out of or- 
der, Celia is young, beautiful, and amiable ; but affected 
aud metaphysical to an excess. Her heart is, without 
ceasing, die dupe of her mind; her vain reasonings be- 
wider her. By meditating on the passions, and exaggerating 
their effects, she confounds illuston with truth, and cannot 
scparaie one from the other: this folly has caught you; I 
wara you of it ; therefore be on your guard, 

' Marquis, 
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Marquis; I can well perceive-thou hast never loved. 
~ Chevalier. Indeed! such a reproof from you is surely 
unjust ; from you, the only’confident of the only passion £ 
ever had in my life! 

Marquis. For Lucinda? If thou canst. call that a 

assion ! 

Chevalier. 1 know not what other name to:give to so 
lively a sentiment, which occupied me wholly, and which 
I still feel, in spite of the ingratitude with which it has been 

aid. | 

Marquis. When she offered you her friendship, and be« 
trayed a lively interest for you, you broke with her 
abruptly ; which was your fault. 

Chevalier. I was to blame to enceurage the passion to 
such an excess; but, thank heaven, time and absence have 
perfectly cured me, and I can now see her without 
danger, 

M arquis. So much the better for you: for she is here.’ 

Chevalier. How! What! is she here ? 

Marquis. Yes, she-is here. See, now, how you are 

uzzled! 

Chevalier. This friendshtp for Celia has then greatly ins 
¢reased ? 

Blarquis. They. are become inseparable. 

Chevalier. I acknowledge to you I shall see her again 
with a sort of emotion. She will not recall to me many 
agreeable sensations: the part she has made me act, still 
humbles me when 1 think of it. 

Marquis. rather imagine, when your passion was at its 
height, she rather piqued your vanity, than touched your 
heart. 

Chevalier. Tell me, is she not always the same P Charm. 
ing, when she desires to please ;. absent, when nothing ins 
terests her; capricious, unequal P 

Marquis. Just as you have left her, with nature, and 
an air of frankness, difficult to be well understood: a singu- 
lar mixture of coquetry, haughtiness, misanthropy, and 
sensibility: the bottom of her character seems a secret she 
will not unmask to any one; for the rest, she is always and 
invariably 
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invariably amiable with her friends, cold and disdainful to 


those of less consequence, gay and ingenudus in society, 
She possesses all the essential virtues, and all desirable 
races. 

Chevalier. Add to these a keen manner, which belongs 
only to herself: and her figure!—— 

Marquis, You may, perhaps, imagine that two years, or 
snore, have altered her: but 1 declare to you, she is hand- 
somer than ever. 

Chevalier. A light, elegant figure ; a sweet smile; 
such bewitching eyes, and so deceiving 5 and so insensible ; 
Marquis. Declared enemy of love. : 

Chevalier. How foolish! She will awake from it—That 
is singular; I am persuaded I shall not feel the smallest 
emotion on seeiurg her again. | 

Marquis, Good: thou hast never loved her ? 

Chevalier. O ye gods, not loved her!! She changed 
my very character and nature: I quitted all for her, my 
friends, the world, and dissipation : she taught me to forget 
the universe; I saw only her; in short, I was not the 
same person. But what I shall never pardon her for, ts 
the coquetry she practised against me. 

Marquts. The more I think of it, the more am I sure 
prized. She had no affection for you; you are very well 
suited : but at present we may regard you both in the same 
dispesitions, as having no love for each other. Perhaps 
will be satished with a friendly attachment; who 

nows ? 

Cheowlier, O, never, never: for example’s sake—de- 
spised love never finishes by changing itself into so soft a 
Passion .—— 

Moergts, Let us return to what more particularly in- 
terests me. Promise me, my dear Chevalier, to employ 
all vour credtuc with Celia. 

Cieover, £ do not promise you success, but you may 


rely upon my zeal. ‘Te conceal nothing from you, I find 
my Journey avery useless one ; nor is it the first time you 
have made me cowint the same fuolish designs, in which I 
am always deceiccd. ‘The style of your letter was so 
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pressing, that I conceived it could contain nothing less 
than the particulars of an affair in which your life and ho- 
rior were concerned. You have taken me from an agreeable 
society ; made me travel forty leagues in twelve hours, and 
all to give counsel to thy mistress, which will most likely 
embroil mé with her in the end. 

Marquis. 1 hope much from it. I know you, and all 
the resources of your mind, if you will but employ 
them ! | 

Chevalier. Celia, in a language which I do not under- 
stand, will make a pompous shew of sentiments and rea- 
sonings, which I shall still less comprehend. And what 
answer am I to make P 

Marquis. Silence; I hear a noise: It is, perhaps, 
Celia. It really is her. Adieu, my friend: seize the 
occasion ; try to make her explain herself, to read the 
bottom of her soul, and to triumph over her vain scrupu- 
lousness. [Ext Marquis. 

‘Chevalier, That is excellent. What shall I say to 
her ? Hear then, Marquis.—He is gone from me.—In 
truth, I think then he is foolish, I am then charged with 


a fine commission ! 


SCENE II. 


The CHEVALIER and CELIA. 


Celia. I have but this’ instant been informed of your 
arrival, Chevalier: what fortunate accident has brought 
you here? | 

Chevalier. Surely, Madam, you do not ascribe it to 
chance. 

Celia, To tell you truly, I did not think of it. Iam, 
persuaded the Marquis has written to you, that your pre~ 
sence was necessary here: Is it not so ?>— 

Chevalier, It is true, Madam ; I acknowledge it; he 
is desirous that I should be witness of his happiness. 

Celza. Say rather he had occasion for his friend, to com- 
plain to him of the torments. which his love makes him 
suffer, Alas! he is right; 1 feel it ; but, by an incon. 
ceivable 
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ecivable fatality, I am the caufe of his unhappiness; and | 
fam igreatly concerned at at. 

Chevatier. Dare I hope that you will explain to me this 
strange enigma ? 

Cla. Willingly. I have a considerable fortune. I 
enjoy a reputation that I dare think without ‘spot : the 
name I bear ought not to make me anxious of changing 
it. I am iwenty-four years of age ; and absolute mistress 
of my own desifny. “With all these advantages, so va- 
liable, and so seldom united, say, what ‘can induce me 
to seck another fortune, and sacritice my liberty ? 

Chevalier. An eager desire of ‘love. 

Celia. You think so? It must, indeed, then, be the 
excuse of a violent passion, or 1 cannot, without folly, think 
of marrying again. But how difficult is 1t to know the 
heart, and how easy to misconceive its emotions! Love 
sometimes disguising himself under the name of friendship, 
and friendship often takes the name of love. I am dissa- 
tisfied with myself, @nd alarmed ‘at the calm tranquility of 
my mind: I am afraid to-give way to the weak and mo- 
‘mentary impression of a cold ingratitude, I inspire a 
true passion in the worthiest of men: ‘it ‘would be dread- 
ful to me to deceive him, and first of all myself; and make 
him miserable, by rendering myself culpable. 

Chevalier, (astde.) A, ha! are we there? —[ Aloud. ] 
But, perhaps, you have too romantic an idea of love; it 
“ts a passion which accommodates itself to character; and 
“passion and violence are not always fure proofs of it. 

Celia. Ah, Chevalier, how can I believe you? yon, 
who have never loved ? But, see your friend ; see the-agi- 
tation of his mind: the fear he has of losing me, the lively 
pleasure he always feels in seeing me, his inquietude, his de- 
leacy, his jealousy ;—these—these ate the symptoms of 
love. When I compare this kind of love to mine, I find 
myself cold and ungrateful! Every proof of his passion is 
a reproach to mine. Good God! What would it be, if 
vows eternal P——No, no; it is not my friend, but my 
lover, that I would espouse. 

: Chesatier, 
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Chepalier, (aside,). She.is quite foolish; but let us. flat- 
ter her conceit.—f[ Aloud. | 1 acknggtledge, Madam, that 
your situation is. .¢xtremely delicate. I am, nevertheless, 
doubtful if you haye interrogated your heart in all those 
things of which it could inform you ; it is a necessary ex- 
amination, and which may be reduced to few points, Do 
ou prefer the Marquis to all others of your acquaintance ? 

Celia. Most. assuredly: I do—But a preference in these 
cases is not. love, 

Chevalier, It is always a degree—And when you see, 
him— 

Celia. I see him with pleasure; but without inquietude, 

Chevalier. It.is.the effect of habit. . If he is absent, do 
‘ou regret him P 

Celia, Without doubt.. I think of him; I occupy my- 
self about, him; I desire, his return :, but as to agitation, 
lively inguietudes, alas! I know not, what they are. 

Chevalier. "Then certainly, Madam, yeu have all. that 
characterizes a real passion, depend upon tt. 

Celia, Ah, Chevalier! you flatter me. 

Chevalier. Find me in the world.a woman. who knows 
how to love better than you. For myself, 1 have, never had 
the happiness to meet with one.of them, 

Celia, But I would: never love as, peoplein general do. 

Chevalier. From whence then have you, taken your 
model, and.the idea you form to yourself of love? 

Celia. From my own heart ; from a lively, imagination, 
which has. given me so delicate and tender an idea of love, 
that I am fully aware, that all the happiness of life is ate 
tached to the proof of it. 

Chevalicr, Lectures in romances, and theatrical repree 
sentations, may not they have contributed to inflame your 
Imagination, and given birth to those sublime ideas? It 
would be dangerous to take a system for a sentiment. 

a Celta. No, this mode of thinking was born with me, and 
reflexion has only served to strengthen it. 

Chevalier, 1f it is the passion of an heroine you must 
absolutely have, as you are yet far from the perfection ne- 
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cessary, 1 acknowledge your love has no tragic symptoms : 
but for a love of society— 

Celia. Thus is it ever with you: a pleasantry makes you 
change your subject when you have no longer any good 
reasons to give. ; 

Chevalier. All my reasons are at the bottom of your 
soul : and to that I appeal as my judge. 

Celia. Very well, Chevalier. I charge you to tell the 
Marquis, that I still require eight days to make up my 
mind. This delay will be the last, I promise him ; assure 
him of it from me, and see that he consents to it without 
humour. 

Chevalier. Without humour, depend upon it : but with. 
out pain, you must not expect it ! 

Celia, One thing more I require, and that absolutely ; 
which is, that, during those eight days which ke shall grant 
me, he neither speak to me of his love, nor of his hopes ; 
and that he restrict himself to the attentions and expressions 
of simple friendship. His complaints, his. entreaties, his 
protestations, take away from me the liberty of reflecting 
and examining my heart without prepossession ; in short, it 
is important to me to prove myself, and to be neither con- 
strained by importunity, nor seduced by pity. 

Chevalier. But will you not, Madam, soften a little so 
cruel a sentence? , 

Celia. Nothing can alter this resolution.—Adieu, my 
dear Chevalier. The Marquis, without doubt, is coming this 
way after seeking for you, I leave you the liberty to con- 
verse with him without restraint. 


[Exit Cexta. | 


(To be continued.) 
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TIE POST-OFFICE SPY. 
PACKET I. 
To the Epitor of the Lavy’s Museum. 


Str, Dec. 1, 1802. 


HOUGH T am about to achieeelilinn to youa 

very great indiscretion, that of impertinentl y 
prying into the secret concerns of others, I yet hope 
for your pardon, when I assure you, that no malignity 
prompted me to the commission of the fault J frankly 
confess myself guilty of. [am the orphan niece of 
the person who keeps the Post-Ofhice at R—. He is 
a very strict man, allows me no sort of recreation, 
and condemns me, through motives of avarice and sus- 
picion, to the most irksome seclusion. Books are po- 
sitively denied ne; my guardtan considering them ex- 
pensive and pernicious indulgencies to young women, 
An ignorant maid-servant is my only associate, and 
from her I am conscious I can derive little advantage, 
yet she it was who first suggested to me the idea of de- 
riving amusement from the hidden contents of the let- 
ters entrusted to my charge, to stamp and soré out. 
Though she could not read “herself, she taught me the 
convenient knack of opening seal and wafer, and I 
own I derived considerable gratification in the pe- 
rusal of many tender epistles ; at last it came into my 
head that many circumstances, hidden by partial con- 
fidence, might become of public utility, if made 
known ; for, on perusal of a tale of real distress, I 
have felt such pregnant affliction that my scanty al- 
lowance made me unable to relieve even trifling neces- 
sities, I judged there were many in the world w vho had 
the will and power of proving their benevolence. 1 
had, by stealth, obtained a volume of the Monthly 
Museum, and thought it the best medium of commu- 
nication; but, exclusive of charitable intentions, I 
found that, occasionally, transcribing a letter might 
VQL, xX. be 
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be serviceable to the parties concerned, of which | 
jinagine the one I now trouble you with Is a proof ; 
for while you have mentors, censors, and prudent old 
women, ignorance may be instructed, folly corrected, 
and vice reformed. With your approbation, I shall 
therefore remit, for your insertion, every interesting 
epistle; and shall be truly happy if, through my 
means, any of the above-mentioned desirable ends 
may be effected. In delicacy to the parties, as well 
as regard for my personal safety, I shall place fictitions 
naines to the letters transcribed, and remajn, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 
Kirry Pry, 


To Tuomas Crackwit, Fsa. 


Dear Tom, Tandon, Nor. 9. 

Your last letter contained some pleasant raillery 
about the pretty girl you saw with me in the Park: 
us 1 have leisure now, I will tell you the whole of 
that affair, and solicit your advice. Lounging about 
seven o'clock one evening towards the playhouse, 
‘* hushed with the Tuscan grape,” I perceived before 
me, in King-street, a smart-looking lass alone; upon 
which I pursued her, and finding her face equalled my 
hopes, 1 signified my admiration, by a side-long glance 
ane? approving smile: this smile she returned, but 
with a modest one, mind you; whether real; or af- 
fected, } could not then determine. She was tolerably 
well dressed; but, from the time and place, I could 
net help thinking her one of the soctable ladies residing 
atthe west end ot the town: but jn this I was mis- 
taken, T advanced, and requested her company to the 
piay ; to which she gave an indignant denial; and her 
manner Convinced me I must change my battery. So 
J coughed, wheeled round, took out my handkerchief, 
complained ot the foggy weather, grew very respectful, 
begued to see her safe to her own dour, having no par- 
ticular wish to atiend the performance, aud that 
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really it was unsafe for a modest and pretty woman to 
walk alone. This did very well. I was a polite geatle- 
man; and, after some solicitation, she accepted iny arm, 
and soon conversed without reserve. [| found her 
sprightly and agreeable ; but there had been some de- 
ficiencies in her education. Ona sudden she stopped 
short, and peremptorily insisted on my leaving her. 
Well aware that it is customary for young ladies to 
assume an air of mystery on such occasions, I seldom 
take the trouble to put them out of the way ; gut this 
eivl had interested me, and, to oblige her, I declared 
L would immediately go, if she would promise to mect 
me again. ‘I'o this she agreed, and we parted. I was 
unusually punctual, but had not long to wait: the 
lady joined me, and we walked for two hourz, Again 
I attempted to see her home, but received for answer, 
that she did not usually let strangers know her abode. 
“ Refinement in coquetry,” thought I; but [ took 
her hand, and put into it my card; at the saine time 
bestowing a tender pressure on the fair prisoner. She 
secined well pleased, and assured me that, if L really was 
Captain Killham, [ should know more of her when we 
next met. Well, I stood the test patiently. Another 
interview ensued; and [ found that my charmer, 
though a girl of passing reputation, carried her fortune 
as a suldier does his knapsack, or, in plain terms, 
dressed to the extent of her circumstances, which were 
cibarrassing, and her rank in life obscure. Now 
comes the worst part of the business. From my soul 
I believe het virtuous, and, without vanity, may say 
to you, that I know her to be partial to me; but as [ 
never in my life could endure the thought of seducing 
an innocent woman, I am strangely puzzled how to 
act. Some common-place gallantry has certainly 
passed on my side; but of marrying her I never che- 
rished an idea, or hinted a design, on the word of an 
honest man, and the honour of a red coat!! Yet my 
Clarinda, [ fear, thinks I have such intention; and 
how to extricate myself from this entanglement I know 
F 2 note 
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not. J have tried neglect; but the poor thing writes: 
me such pathetic letters, and seems so seriously at- 
tached, that my heart surrenders to natural weakness, 
and I meet her again and again. But, my dear fellow, 
how will these meetings end? Can a woman, with 
even a small degree of understanding, think a man of 
my stamp would marry one who will enter into fa- 
miliar conversation with any chance acquaintance? 
for I know I am not the only one Clarinda has occa- 
sionally conversed with. No, no: tis well enough to 
trifle away an hour or two so; but if ever any were 
caught in that way, they were not worth catching. 
You may Call this ingratitude; it is nevertheless truth 
and reason; yet it would be cruel to te/l her this; and 
1 declare I have not courage. Condemn me not 
wholly, ‘Tom. Ought she not to consider that, as my 
connections and situation in life are much above what 
she could reasonably expect, did not that general and 
destructive passion for dress raise her ambition and 
vanity to a ridiculous height? I need not be under any 
appre chension of a refusal trom her friends, it | chose 
fo make proposals ; and if my designs were honourable 
io them, LP should certainly apply, and not suffer her 
.o be exposed to every inconvenience and danger of 
clandestine interviews duro a whele twelvemonth, 
Can she be ignorant of this? surely not; 2 am truly 
concerned that she deceives herse it; for, by heaven! 
I do not deceive her. The imprudence of her conduct 
adds-even a stronger barner to our union than her 
want of fortune ; for, however we may pretend to ad- 
mire the weakness which flatters our own self-love, 
you know, ‘Tom, we one aud all reverence the woman 
who sets a proper value on herself, and chastizes our 
presumption. [ must soon join you at R—; and 
again atirm, that I cannot answer for myself, if Cla- 
nnda is romantic enough to trust herself with me on 
the platonic system, in good truth, I wish she would 
have the resolution and good sense to break with me, 
or the poor girl may have cause to repent her indiscrin 
mindte 
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minate familiarity. T am nota villain; but a man of 


fashion, 1 would not betray a girl; but I cannot re- 
‘fuse favours liberally bestowed. 


Your's ever, 


Z. W. KittHam. 


Kitty Pry’s Postcript. 


Indeed, Sir, I tremble least this young lady should 
come down; for the captain is a very gay man: his 
family are very proud, and would never consent to 
his marriage -with Miss Clarinda, were he even to 
wish it. I hope some of your good old people will give her 
timely caution. London must be a very dangerous 
place—I should like to see it though, 

mar 
(To be continued. } 
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TO THE 
SWEET MISS LILLY OF THE FAL-LEY, 
Ix constant Bloom on the Southern Side of Corn-Wall. 


Farr Miss, 


OVERS have been long privileged to use pretty, 
playful, phrases. Though I may not prove my- 

self among the former, I will avail myself of the 
latter, knowing that you are partial to pleasantry. 
Gardens are as old as Paradise, and flowers nearly as 
old as gardens. Among the numerous plants and 
flowers Cultivated in that retreat of odoriferous and 
salubrious delights, /Voman was unquestionably the 
very pink of the place; and Miss Eve —No, there [ 
am Miss-taken; for she was made a Mistress without 
passing her teens—and Dame Eve was confessed to be 
F 3 tue 
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the sweetest flower in the garden, Ii you doubt my 
assertion, look at Milton; look at—Indeed, look at 
the glass—and then behold the Po/y-Ann-thus of the 
West. Had I time to range through my garden, 
I would send you a little Boy's Jove; for I am in- 
formed that is often considered Maid’s delight. Ad- 
ded to which, I would entwine it with the doney-suchle, 
and make you a complete zose-gay with the sweet 
tiolet, the blushing carnation, the perfaming sweet- 
briar, aud various other sweets and flowers of the 
parterre. Fhen you might treat four of your senses: 
secing, smelling, feeling, and hearing. ‘The first, in 
examining the numerous colors and shades of the 
nosegay, Which would also afford a treat to the ol- 
factory nerves: and should you carelessly handle the 
sweetbriar, you would probably feel the effects of my 
present. But you ask, How should I gratify the fourth 
ecnse? By hearing from me; and hearing that all | 
request from your flower-garden, in return, is a treat 
tor one of my senses; fF mean tne taste. ‘Thus do not 
think me unreasonable, nor call up the rosy blush, if I 
ask for a tew buds of your favorite cowslip—No, I beg 
yaurdon, | mean my favorite—your TWO-LIPS, 


Yours, sincerely and affectionately, 


Kiss J. FUNNIDOSS, 


JI ANN &: 
A FACTe. 


+ yw night was dark, and terribly did the north wind 

howl over the barfen heath, when Hanna was return- 
ing home, after following the fortunes of her much-beloved: 
husband, during that ever memorable campaign in Egypt, 


| where she nursed - hun with the most unremitting tenderness, 


whilst. 
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, whilst he laboured under a lingering disease, to which he at: 
| length fell a vietim. Poer Hanna’s situation was now. truly 
dreadful ; left in a strange country, without a soul’ to coms 

fort her. She at last gained’ permission to return to Eng- 

“tand, as nurse to some wounded soldiers, who were ordered’ 

home. She was now within fifty miles of her native vil- 

‘lage, oppressed with fear, grief, and uncertain whether or 

. not she would be countenanced’ by her relations, whom: 
she displeased by marrying contrary to their wishes, when 

she was benighted on the dreary heath, Young Cosmo, 
returning home, met the solitary wanderer. Being informed. 

of her pitiable situation, he led her to his mother’s hospi- 

table mansion, where she met with every kindness, The 

good old Lady, feelingly alive to all the tender emotions of 

a benevolent heart, used every exertion in her power to 

render Hanna as happy as the state of her mind would allow. 

Neither was. young Cosmo. remiss in his attentions. Find- 

ing her of a most amiable disposition, and possessed of a 
‘temper perfectly consonant with his own, he made honorable 
proposals of marriage to her, with the intire consent of his 
much-respected mother. But, alas! poor Hanna’s sufferings. 

were not at an-end: the morning ip were to be mem 

Cosmo was seized with a violent fever, which terminated 

his existence in a few days. This truly melancholy event 
deprived the ill-fated Hanna: of her senses, The situation. 

J of the venerable‘old Lady may be easily conceived. She 
: will not allow the poor unfortunate to quit:her house : she 
has called in every medical aid, and flatters herself with the- 

delusive hope, that she will*soon recover, and prove a coms 

fort to her during her remaining years; of which, alas! 

there is little probability. Such a character as-this venerable 

old Lady, isan honor to humanity, I.am sorry 1. cannot 

mention her name, 
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WHIMSICAL CUSTOM. 


ROCHFORD, ESSEX. 


Ai King’s- Hill, about half a mile north-east of 
Rochford Church, is held what is called the Law. 
less-Court, a whimsical custom, the origin of which is 

not known. On the Wednesday morning next after Mi- 
chaelmas-day, the tenants are bound to attend, upon 

the first cock-crowing, and to kneel, and do their ho- 

mage, without any kind of light, but such as the hea- 

vens will afford. The Steward of the Court calis all 

such as are bound to appear, with as low a voice as 
possible, giving no notice when he goes to execute his 

oflice: however, he that gives not an answer is deeply 

fined. ‘fhey are all to whisper to each other, nor 

-have they any pen and ink, but supply that deficiency 

with a coal; and he that owes suit and service, and 
appears not, forfeits to the Lord of the Manor double Bt 
bis rent every hour he is absent. <A tenant of this 7 
manor forfeited, not long ago, his land for non-atten- 4 
eee, but was restored to it, the Lord only taking a 7 


sechletinkentil enn te celts. 


———$<<_—_— 


PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
COVENT GARDEN. i, 
Dec. 18. 4 


COMIC Opera, called Family Quarrels, the pro- 
duction of Mr. T, Dispin, was this evening per- 
formed for the first time. 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


Sir Peppercorn Crabstick, Mr. Munpen. 
Squire Foxglove - - Mr. INcLEDON,. 
Mushroom, = 7 Mr, EMERY, 


Argus, 
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Argus, - . - Mr. Brancuarp. 
Mr. Supplejack,  - - Mr. Simmons. 
Charles Supplejack, - Mr. Brauam. 
Proteus, - - - Me. Fawcerr. 
Landlord, - - - Mr. Arxins. 
Lady Patience Crabstick, Miss Cuarman, 
Caroline Crabstck, - Miss Wanppy. 
Susan, - - - Sig. Srorace. 
Mrs. Supplejack, - - Mars. Davenport. 
Kitty, - - - Mrs. Disprn. 
Lady Selina Sugarcane, Mrs. Marrocks, 
Betty Lilly, . - Mas. Martyr. 


The first scene presents a romantic view of a village, in 
which the adjacent mansion of the two families, whose 
quarrels give a ttle to the piece, are beautifully pourtrayed : 
in the fore-ground is a rustic bridge, and a cascade, in mc- 
tion, The piece opens with an assemblage of sportsmen, 
anglers, and huntsmen, one of whom (Squire Foxglove) 
relates, that Sir Peppercorn Crabstick has broken off a 
match between his daughter Caroline and Charles, the son 
ot Mr, and Mrs, Supplejack, because the latter, proud of 
her own honovable origin, has looked down upon the 
newly acquired «tle and fortune of Sir Peppercorn, whose 
greatest pride is to own his obligations to trade, and the 
successful efforts of his own indefatigable industry.——In- 
their mutual anger, the heads of the two families introduce 
new plans of marriage for their respective offspring. Lady 
Selina Sugarcane, the chattering widow of a West India 
Nabob, is brought from town as a match for Charles ; and 
Miss Caroline is destined by her father to meet the ad- 
dresses of Matthew Mushroom, Esq. a rich Yorkshire clo. 
thier, who is preferred by Str Peppercorn for his great 
fortune, and for the obscurity of the family he springs from, 
Charles, however, by the assistance of his friend Foxglove, 
procies an interview by moonlight with Caroline, which 
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is discovered by the vigilance of 4rgus, a trusty servant of 
Sir Peppercorn’s, who suddenly catches the lovers together, 
and forbids her aduirer and his friend ever to approach his 
house in future. 

In the second act Caro/ine is consigned close prisoner te 
her chamber. Her maid Susan, however, contrives, in 
the disguise of a Gipsy, to convey a letter to Cnarks, 
whose parents, and intended bride, she amuses, by pretend- 
ing to tell their fortunes, Peter Proteus, who is actuated 
by gratitude to Charles, and an antipathy to Argus, (who 
had superseded him in Sur Peppercurn’s service, ) deceives 
the latter in the disguise of a Jew, and effects the escape 
of Caroline, who, to avoid being seen in her flight, rides 
from her father’s ina post. chaise which Mrs. Suppl jack 
had prepared to convey Charles to London, in hopes 
that absence might detach his affections from -Carclzne, 
who by this accident is serit away in the self same convey- 
ance, and with the very man it was designed to take away 
from her. 

Act the third, after some preparatory scenes, discovers to 
the enraged parents the joint flight of their childien, ata 
time when each were applauding thetr own sagacnty in pre- 
venting their umion. Charles and Caroline are received by 
Squire Foxgd.ve, the common fnend of all parties, who em- 
ploys his influence with the old fellows in their behalf, 
Mr. Mushroom and Lady Seltna, finding themselves equally 
disappointed in the event of their journeys to the village, 
make a match of it. While Sir Peppercorn Crabstick and 
Mrs. Supplejack, finding all their plans frustrated, agree 
to drop their absurd disputes about ancestry and trade, and 
try the union of the young lovers, to put an end to family 
quarrels, Mr, Suppleyack and Lady Patience Cradstick 
most heartily assent to the arrangement, having been per- 
fectly passive throughout the business; while the joint 
services of Proteus and Susan are rewarded with a marriage 
portion. 

The characters are strongly and distinctly marked ; and 
the interest of the piece is very much increased by the 
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ckiiful introduction of a variety of humourous and plea- 
sant incidents. The dialogue possesses, however, more 
claims to double entendre, and promptitude of repartee, 
than to genuine wit. The first act is in every respect the 
best. 

Of the perfomers we cannot speak in terms too flatter- 
ing. Branam has never displayed his powers of voice, 
his deep science, and his exquisite taste, to more advan- 
tage. INcLEDON was uncommonly happy; and the duet 
between them may be considered as an instance of vocal 
perfection. 

SrorAce was in excellent voice; and Munpbeny 
Fawcett, Emery, Simmons, and BLANCHARD, 
greatly contributed to the success of the piece. Miss 
Waopoy made her third appearance tn Caroline, and. con- 
ferred on the character, by a natural delicacy of feeling, 
and her elegance of deportment and action, every possible 
— of interest. 

In the second Act a scene of great confusion ensued, in 
consequence of some words, which were supposed, by se- 
veral of the tribe of Judah, who were present, to be 
aimed against their religion. An explanation of FAwceErt, 
appeased the tumult, and the piece concluded with general 

and reiterated plaudits. 

Every exertion has been made by Mr. Harris to 
render the Opera worthy public atte Moon The scenery 
and dresses are picturesque and appropriate ; and the music 
add; very considerably to the reputation of REEVE, 
Mooreuzan, Davy, and Brasam. 

Fam'!y Quarre!s will, we have litle doubt, prove, after, 
a few judicious alierations, as attractive as The Cabinet of 
the sare author. 
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Cabinet of Fashion, 


WITH ELEGANT COLOURED PLATES. 





FULL DRESSES. 


1. A hat of lilac sarsenet, turned up with white, and 
ernamented with two ostrich feathers, white and lilac. The 
dress, of lilac Persian, with a vest of white lace, and a gold 
girdle, and bracelets on the arms. ‘The gloves and shoes, 
white. A necklace of gold leaves and pearl flowers. 


2. The head-dress of hair, high in broad curls on front, 
with smaller ringlets toward the face, and short ostrich 
feathers placed behind. The dress, plain white muslin, 
open on the arms to the shoulder, under which is a bracelet 
of artificial flowers, A lace ruff. Gloves, York tan; and 
hose, white. 


MORNING DRESSES. 


3. A black chip hat, turned up with white silk, and 
trimmed with blue ribbons and convolvolus flowers, A 
pelice of green kerseymese, with a jacket and skirt, trim- 
med with white fur. A bow of blue ribbon on the muff, 


and blue shoes, 


4. A straw bonnet, with an ostrich feather, and white 
ribbons, A mazarine blue silk pelice, trimmed with light 
brown fur: a tippet and muff of the same, Gloves, York 
tan; and shoes, mazarine blue. 
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The Apollonian IVreath. 





STANZAS, WRITTEN AT MIDNIGHT, 
BY MR. HACKETT. 


I ‘ ' 
a ig all mankind have clos’d their weary eyes, i 
And sought the tranquil charms of balmy sleep— a 


Save the poor wretch, who, worn with sickness, lies, 
Alive to anguish, and awake to weep !— 


Il. 


Save the poor female, by a villain’s art, 
Drawn from the comforts of a cheerful home; 
Now torn, now tortur’d, by an anguish’d heart, 
And doom’d a helpless prostitute to roam !-— 


Ift. 


Save the vile wretch, who revels in those charms 
That gold, pernicious gold, can ever buy; 
: That gold, that drives the female into arms 
ra She loaths, and makes her heave the frequent sigh.— 





IV. 


Yes! I will pity, but will ne’er enjoy, 
Those female forms that hapless range the town; 
Whose lives are tinctur’d with the worst alloy— 
Rememb’rance of the days for ever flownl— 


VOL. x. G Save 
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Ve 


Save the dull sot, who seeks, in wine, to gain 

That conscious pleasure which a wise man feels; 
Still longs for pleasure, but embraces pain, 

And draws diseases from his varied meals.— 


vi. 


Save the bold gamester, by each passion torn, 
Staking his fate and fortune on a die: 

His pallid front, with anxious sorrows worn, 
Bespeaks the soul where rankling passions lie.— 


Vil. 
Save the pale student, o’er his midnight lamp, 
Urg’d on to labor, by the love of fame; 
Whose ardent soul no ceaseless toils can damp, 
By genius born to gain a poet’s name! 


VIIIe 
Oh! how it cheers his drooping heart to know, 
That future ages will allow his claim! 
How quickly blunts the sense of present woe, 


To live months, years, and ages, still the same !— 


sarcoma 


TO MR. PRATT, 


AUTHOR OF GLEANINGS, SYMPATHY, 
THE POOR OR BREAD, &c. &c. 


FT has my heart with transport beat, 
’Midst yellow Autumn’s gen’rous heat, 
When o’er the stubble field I’ve seen 
The rustic train intensely glean ; 
Pace o’er each furrow, ridge, and border, 
And put their full-fraught ears in order ; 
Then bear with joy the precious load 
To their poor mother’s thatch’d abode, 
Who stores it ’neath her humble shed, 
To yield, in dreary Winter, bread. 
Thy Greanincs, gentle Pratt! impart 
An equal transport to my heart! - 
Yield all that can amuse the mind, 
And make us taste of joys refin’d; 
Such as the feeling heart must know, 
When bounty dries the springs of woe! 
Thy well-glean’d pages are a oo 
That days of nurture will afford, 


To 
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To want, to misery, and pain— 
Exhaustless source of mental gain! 

FRIEND OF MY YOUTH! when erst we ftrove B 
To sport in MrLveR’s myrtle grove; 2 
When each, with emulation big, 
Aspir’d to gain the envied sprig; 
Thou ’mongst the Muses still has sported ; 
Oft’ courting them—as often courted; 
Whilst J—a drudge to plodding care, 
But seldom to their haunts repair; 
For when I press’d, with youthful joy, 
1 thought I found them somewhat coy ; 
Nor with my presence much delighted, 
Slighted by them—in turn I slighted. 
Then giving up each rhyming maid, 
1 ’su’d that sober matron—Trapbe, 
Aad, hopeless of their smiles or pity, 
Sought civic honours from the city. 

Yet, now and then, my fond heart roves, 
And heaves a sigh to former loves; 
When I thy graceful offspring see— 
The Muse’s genuine progeny, 
With envious wish, ]’m anxious rather, 
The pretty things would call me Faruer. 
Alas! I’ve hapless touch’d a strain, 
That fhiv’ring thrills my ev’ry vein— 
Fatuer! oh thought! oh name most dear! 
That instant starts affection’s tear, 
Whilst my dead darling’s beantcous shade 
Strong to my mein’ry is coavey’d; 
I feel it agonize my breast, 
** And all the Father stands confest.’’ 
Dear, dear, lost Boy !—just mourn’d by thee,* 
In strains of sweetest poesy ! 
Kind strains! which would consoling flow = 
Ye but perpetuate our woe; 
Yet give—humanity’s relief— 
Unnumber’d sighs, and streams of grief ! 
The Mother’s more than grateful praise! 
The Father’s warm, though feeble lays ! 
As tribute to such strains divine, 
Be, dearest Pratt, for ever thine! 

Bath, W. MEYLeER. 
Nov. 6th, 1802. 
Ge THE 





Rs 


* Alluding to the mentay very affectionate and truly poetical effusion, pre- 
Scnted by Mr. Pratt to an afflicted father and mother. To use the words of a 
critical triend, **-The English language does not boast many more beastiful 
co:npositions, a finer idea, aor oie more elojuently expressed.” 
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THE SPIRIT OF A DEPARTED SON TO 
HIS PARENTS. 


H, Fatuer, Fatuer! grieve not for your boy, 
From scenes of earth remov’d to realms of joy! 

Oh, Motner, Motuer! and my BretuReEn dear! 
Restrain those tender sighs, that starting tear ; 
Ah! rather d/ess the hour that set me free 
From length’ning days of ling’ring misery! 
A sickly plant—that scarce could bear the breeze, 
What could frail life have been, but a disease? 
Some blossom fading at each wind that past, 
And the stem dropping to the grave at last? 

Unfitted for a world so rude and wild, 
My Gop in kindness took your suffering child, 
In mercy mark’d me early for his own, 
And sees me now —a cherub near his throne! 
Yet, in soft pity to parental woe, 
Spares me to waft these duteous thoughts below, 
A moment spares me from my Heaven above— 
For Heav’n itself is mov’d by filial love— 
To say—Oh grieve no longer for your boy, 
From scenes of earth remov’d to realms of joy! 
Oct 23, 1802, S. l. Praatr. 
—e—— 


LINES TO A FRIEND, 


On the Death of a young Lady, to whom he was most 


tenderly attached, 
BY MR. HACKETT. 


_ -~where thou art gone, 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown, : 





CowPeEr. 
af 
I. £4 


SIGH not, my friend! nor let that falling tear, 
In silent eloquence, unfold your grief— 
An angel now, no more, she hears your sighs, 
Iu milder regions, and in softer skies! 


‘ 1%. 
Bright asthe dew, that spangles on the lawn; 
Sweet as the melody, that fills the breeze; 
Soft as the murmurs of the silver stream, 
Her fadeless charms, in spiendid union, gleam! 
Yet, 
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IIle 


Yet, ah! my friend !—a heart that’s form’d like thine, 
Can least endure to lose so fair a flow’r; 

Whose peerless beauties strack the gazer’s sight, 

With the bright radiance of effulgent light— 


IV. 


I cannot paint, yet still I can conceive, 

The anguish’d feelings of thy wounded breast; 
When first you learnt that blooming rose was dead, 
And all its sweets were, ever, ever, fled. 


Vv. 


The simple monument, that marks her grave, 
Oh! often visit when the world’s at rest— 
From such memorials, will thy soul imbibe, 
This short memento, that they liv’d and died! 


abi”. 
in 


vi. 
The passing glories of this transient world ; 
The pride of ‘princes, and the pomp of kings; 
The humble pray’rs, that to their thrones arise, 
The speaking graves will teach thee to despise ! 


a ee 


LINES 


To the Governors and Benefactors of the Dispensary for Vifiting and’ 


Attending the Sicx at their own Houses. 


ia 
} [We fancy we discover the benevolent Pen of the English Gleaner 
in theseVerses. | 


E FOR the favour’d Prophet’s holy fires, 
ng? AEtherial light, which sacred thought inspires ; 
Tuat living light descending from above, 
Borne on the pinion of th’ mystic dove! 
Then should the Muse her instant homage pay, 
And, at this votive board, her tribute lay; 
Then should her lyre be strung to notes divine— 
An offering worthy yours and Pity’s shrine! 

But, since to HALLOw’p harps, alone, belong 
The inspirations of spontaneous song, 

G x 
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Ah, be it mine—tho’ in terrestrial lays, 
To lift the thoaghts to hopes of nobler praise; 
To bid you see, in each relation dear, 
The fathers, husbands, orphans, lovers tear— 
Enraptur’d tears, that mix with ev’sy prayer, 
The sweetest incense for your guardian care; 
Then would I raise, sublime, your mental eye, 
To view the wreathes preparing in the sky, 
And bid your mental ear catch sounds from Heav’n, 
By cherub choirs to virtue only giv'n; 
For Heav’n itself approves each gracious deed, 
And God’s rewitting smile is Pity’s glorious meed a 




























ELEGIAC EPISTLE 


ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND ON THE DEATH OF HIS FATHER. 


Vite summa brevis spem nos vetat inchoare longa. Horace. 2 





N D now, my friend, the solemn hour is fled, 
Accept the Muse’s tributary sigh, 
For, still, she will bemoan the hallow’d dead, 
And still forbid the virtuous good to die. 


Il. 


Tho’ Heaven denied to hear the Jast adieu, 
While, yet, the accents linger’d on his tongue: , 
Affection paints the scene, in colours true, py 


On thee his '‘tend’rest—fondest wishes hung. ‘| , 





II!. 


‘When grandeur sinks, ignobly, to the grave, 
No sigh is heav’d, nor dropt the pitying teat; 
But lowlier worth, if sighs, or tears, could save, 
E’en gow might boast, a soul congenial here. 


iv. 
Within his breast, a agehs sacred pow’r 

Had claim’d each wish, and crown’d each Virtue too; 
And he could own, in Dissolution’s hour, 


The source, celestial, of each hope he knew, 
2 Hence 
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v. 
Hence sprung the gen’rous ardor of his mind, 
F Oft did he listen to the tale of woe, 
: The wretch, to deepest misery consign’d, . “ee 
And gave all—he—and pity could bestow. 


vi. 


Nor paus’d he here—when spring renew’d her reign,* 
is He bade the husbandman his toils pursue; 
BS While summer frolick’d o’er the flow’ry plain, 


And rip’ning autumn deepeén’d ev'ry hue. 
vit. 


Fd And when the winter came—no sun appear’d — 
bh To adamantine chang’d the fertile ground— 

: Then has his board, the hapless peasant cheer’d 
Then beam’d humanity, effulgent, round— 


VIit. 


—So fleet is life—ah! ye who Spott the day, 
, Thougtitless how swift the winged moments fade, 
Have ye not found your’joys, so seeming gay, 


i Pourtray’d by fancy on an empty shade? 
1X. 
; But what awaits the viftuous, ‘and the wise? 


—Death is to them dismantling of the soul; 
Ensob’d in light, they reach th’ etherial skies, 
And taste of pleasures, endless, as they roll, 
Southwark, Joun S#errakp, Jun, 


PE 
' & TO A BOY, WITH A WATCH. 





. 
S it not sweet, beloved youth! 
To rove chrough/Breditien’s bowers, 
st And cull the golden fruits of Truth, 
ie And gather Fancy’s brilliant flowers? 


iq And is it not more sweet than this, 
To feel thy parents’ hearts approving, 
And pay them back in sums of bliss, 
The dear, the endless debt of loving? 
It 


“ -s 


* A premium was awarded him, for an Essay on Husbandsy, by the 
Agricultural Society. 
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| ih It must be so to thee, my youth; 





4 With this idea toil is lighter ; 

ae This sweetens all the fruits of Truth, | 
j Th And makes the flowers of Fancy brighter! s 
\ bats!) 
i ae The little gift we send thee, boy, " 
. wall May sometimes teach thy soul to ponder, 4 

eral | If indolence or syren joy 

| ; if I Should ever tempt that soul to wander. 


*T will tell thee that the winged day 

Can ne’er be chain’d by man’s endeavour ; 
That life and time shall fade away, 
While heav’n and virtue bloom for ever ! 
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SONG, 
BY MR. HACKETT. 


1 NS 4 Oe, 
od cies w sees os a 
- 


I. 


= Nancy! come, with radiant smiles, 
And cheer this dark, desponding breast; 
Display thine arts, exert thy wiles, 

For lively griefs this soul infest, 





Kl. 


Oh! tell me that there yet remains 
A balm at hand for ev’ry care; 
That fancied griefs, and real_ pains, 
Are cur’d by you, my lovely fair! 


Trl. 


Then quickly shew your mighty aid 
On me; ah! use your healing pow’rs; 
Dispel the gloomy, murksome shade, 
That darkens all my youthful hours! 


tv. 


Now, now, my bosom heaves with joy, 
And feels replete with endless bliss; 
Such bliss can surely never cloy, 
For, oh! it is my Nancy’s kiss! 
LINES, 
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Sa ee — 


LINES, 


WRITTEN AT THE REQUEST OF A LADY, AND SENT TO HER 


IN WALES~s 


BY MR. HACKETT. 


HO’ mountains rear their hoary heads, 
And leagues divide my love and me; 
They can’t, Eliza, check the’thought, 
That quickly speeds, and flies to thee. 


It. 


For thought can, swift as light’ning, pass 
The loftiest hills, that ever frown’d; 

Can oceans cross, and billows brave, 
To meet the maid, that gave the wound! 


Ilt. 


Oh! happy thought! when wing’d by love, 
And fondly led by soft desire; 

Yet happier far, if che return 
The wish, that breathes an equal fire. 


iv. 


Then deign, Eliza, often deign 

To turn each tender thought to me; 
For thus, alone, this heart can bear 

The tedious hours, when far from thee. 


Vv. 


Oh! Fortune! still indulgent be, 
And kindly crown the mutual heart ; 
For when Eliza’s self returns, 
Oh! join us, never more to part.— 
October, 
1802, THE 
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THE FISHERMAN OF LAPLAND. 


- OST see by that rock, with its summit of snow, 
Which the frost-ribbed billows are mining below ? 

’*Twas there that one night—to the tempests that came, 

The ice-winds of Greenland were pow’rless and tame: 


‘s Where the high swollen Dwina redoubled the roar 

Of the horrors that ravag’d on Archangel’s shore, 

*T would have chill’d the best heart to have seen on the main, 
The fishers’ small skiffs as they neared in vain; 


‘© When in cliffs of the rocks, as midnight came on, 

The torches were plac’d for a beacon that shone, 

When afar chair the red-light—and nought did it show, 
But the foam-cover’d ecean that gulphed below. 


‘* Mid the boats which thé ice-isles had driven on the coast, 
*T was there that old Peter’s of Lapland was lost; 

For there it was seen, when the tempest came on, 

And they saw but that rock—when its fury was done, 


** And here hangs the tale!—I1f my heart be not cold, 
It will sigh as the fate of poor Peter is told ; 

Since his boat disappear’d, at yon perilous steep, 

On the night of that storm on the terrible deep.— 


‘* *T was at eve, in the dufk !—scarce a sea-breeze would blow, 
And the moans of the ocean were sullen and low, 

That a traveller stopt, as he journey’d that way 

From Ildega’s forests to Archangel’s bay. 


‘* All faint was this stranger—the night it fell fast, 

And the plain, from the mountain, stretch’d gloomy and vast: 
Not a hut could he spy, for a shelter to crave, 

Nor asound broke the calm, but the sobs of the wave. 


** One star, as it shone thro’ the haze of the night, 
Threw its line on the waters, so chilly and white; 
In the wide path of sky, but that star, there was none ; 
Like the way-worn traveller it journey’d alone.— 


*¢ It journey’d on high, until midnight or more, 

When the full-flowing tide reach’d the rock on the shore, 
’T was then that the heart of that stranger gave way, 

And long were the hours till the dawning of day.— 


** On the top-cliff he stood— when, gazing around, 
A shadow there fell on the snow-cover’d ground; 
Like the motionless form of a man it was there, 
But no form could he see between him and the air. 
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‘‘ The night-noon was deep—yet, at distance descried, 
Were the smoke-frosts, that rose from the rents of the tide ; 
The night-noon was deep,—but between and the sky, 

No figure could be unperceiv’d by his eye: 


‘¢ The star flitted on—till he saw it depart, 

But that shadow was fix’d—as the blood at his heart; 
Around it, and round, he had ventur’d to go, 

But no form, that had life, threw the stamp on the snow. 


‘¢ Unmoving and still, as that terrible form, 

He stood onthe ice-ridges, cleft by the storm. 

Thro’ the night’s lonely watches not once had he turn’d, 
But the figure he saw not—when feeling return’d :— 


‘s This stranger, I heard!—his eye had you seen, 

When he spoke of the place where the shadow had been; 
That form on the snow, as he saw it imprest, 

And the death-like, dull flumber, that fell on his breast, 


«« His eye had you seen, when I told of the night, 

When the far-streaming torches were wav’d from the height, 
When the skiffs on the wild heaving ocean were tost, 

And the rock, where old Peter of Lapland was lost.— 


‘* Dost,see where the thin mists are rising between ?- 
On that summit it was where the stranger had been ; 
Where the shadow appear’d on the colourless snow ; 
And poor Peter’s cold bed— is the ocean below !?” 


NEW CHARADE., 


Y First isa term that’s connected 
With any one part of the earth; 
Yet still it is doubly respected 
On the spot where we each have our birth, 


My Second’s avoiding some sorrow, 
Some trouble, some danger, or dread. 
My Whole from those prospects we borrow 
Which Nature and Art jointly spread. 
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‘A CHARADE, 


Sent from @ Lover to his Mistress after their Separation, which he had not 
the Resolution to name to her previous to its taking Place. 


HEN that long-dreaded moment came, 
Which brought my First to me, 
How, dear Louisa, could J name 
The torturing theme.to.thee? 


»T was then I felt my Second probe 
Each feeling to the core; 
At finding I must tread the globe, 
Where I ne’er trod before! ; a 


There will I search Golconda’s mine, 
‘Fhe richest gems to bring; ) 

My Whole shall make them jointly thine, E | 
And every earthly thing. , 


And, in return, let me but share 
‘That love I so much prize; 

Thou, dearest object of my care, 
Bright treasure, from the ‘skies! 


J nlp <p On 


Correspondence, - §c. 


S. T.’s Rebus to Elizats, in our opinion, a very insipid~ morceau. 
As he is a languishing swain, we forbear to publish it, that the lady 


may not be displeased with him, for attempting to. make her ‘+ a desk te 
write upon,” 
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